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‘As you have given us the Lives of feveral eminent Perfons, I flatter myfelf that 
the following Account of the great Boerhaave, who was an Ornament to his 
Proféffion, and indeed to Human Nature in general, will not be unacceptable to 


your Readers. 


By giving it a Place in your ufeful Macazine, you will 
oblige many of your Well-wifhers, particularly yours, &c. 


Mepicus. 


The LIFE of Dr. HERMan BOERHAAVE. 
With his Head curioufly engraved. 


ERMAN Boerhaave was born 

on the laft day of December, 
1668, at Voorhout, a village about 
two miles from Leyden: His father 
James Boerhaave was Minifter of 
Voorhout, of whom his fon, in a {mall 
account of his life, has given a very 
amiable character, for the fimplicity 
and opennefs of his behaviour, for his 
exact frugality in the management of a 
narrow fortune, and the prudence, ten- 
dernefs, and diligence, with which he e- 
ducated a large family of nine children. 

His mother was Hagar Daelder, a 
tradefman’s daughter of Amifterdam, 
from whom perhaps he might derive 
an hereditary inclination to the ftudy 
of phyfic, in which fhe was very in- 
quifitive, and had obtained a know- 
ledge of it not common in female ftu- 
dents. This knowledge, however, 
fhe did not live to communicate to her 
fon, for fhe died in 1673, ten years 
after her marriage. 

His father, finding himfelf encum- 
bered with the care of nine children, 
thought it neceflary to take a fecond 
wife; and, in July, 1674, married Eve 
du Bois, daughter of a Minifter of Ley- 
den, who, by her prudent and impar- 
tial conduét, fo endeared herfelf to her 
hufband’s children, that they all re- 
garded her as their own mother. 

Herman Boerhaave was always de- 
fignied by his father for the miniftry, 
and with that view initruéted by him 
in grammatical learning, and the firit 
elements of languages ; in which he 
made fuch a prohciency, that he was, 
at the age of eleven years, not only 
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matter of the rules of grammar, but 
capable of tranflating with tolerable 
accuracy, and not wholly ignorant of 
critical niceties. 

At intervals,to recreate his mind and 
ftrengthen his conftitution, it was his 
father’s cuftom to fend him into the 
fields, and employ him in agriculture, 
and fuch kind of rural occupations, 
which he continued, during his whole 
life, to love and practife ; and, by this 
viciflitude of ftudy and exercife, pre- 
ferved himfelf in a great meafure from 
thofe diitempers which are frequently 
the confequences of indifcreet dili- 
gence and uninterrupted application ; 
and from which ftudents, not well ac- 
quainted with the conftitution of the 
human body, fometimes fly for relief 
to wine inftead of exercife, and pur- 
chafe temporary eafe at the hazard of 
chronical difeafes. 

The ftudies of ycung Boerhaave a- 
bout this time were interrupted by an 
accident, which deferves to be men- 
tioned, as it firft inclined him to that 
{fcience, to which he was by nature fo 
well adapted, and which he afterwards 
carried to fo great perfection. 

Tn the twelfth year of his age, a 
ftubbore, painful, and malignant ul- 
cer broke out upon his left thigh ; 
which, for near five years, defeated all 
the arts of the furgeons and-phyficians, 
and not only afflicted him with moft 
excruciating pains, but expofed him 
to fuch fharp and tormenting appli- 
cations, that the difeafe and remedies 
were equally infufferable. Then it 
was that his own anguifh taught him 
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to compaffionate that of others, and 
his experience of the infufficiency of 
the methods then in ufe incited him to 
attempt the difcovery of others more 
certain. 

He began to prattife, at leaft, ho- 
neftly, for he began upon himfelf ; 
and his firft eflay was a prelude to his 
future fuccefs ; for, having laid afide 
all the prefcriptions of his phyficians, 
and all the applications of his furge- 
ons, he, at lait, by fomenting the part 
with falt and urine, effected a cure. 

That he might on this occafion ob- 
tain the afl.ftance of the fargeons with 
lefs inconvenience and expence, he 
was brought by his father at fourteen 
to Leyden, and placed in the fourth 
clafs of the public {chool, after having 
been examined by the mafter. Here 
his application and abilities were e- 
qually confpicuous. In fix months, 
by gaining the firft prize in the fourth 
clafs, he was raifed to the fifth ; and, 
in fix months more, upon the fame 
proof of the fuperiority of his genius, 
rewarded with another prize, and tranf- 
lated to the fixth; from whence it is 
ufual in fix months more to be fent 
to the Univerfity. 

Thus did our young ftudent advance 
in learning and reputation, when, as 
he was within view of the Univerfity, 
a fudden and unexpected blow 
threatened to defeat all his expecta- 
tions. 

On the 12th of November; 1682, 
his father died, and left behind him 
a very flender provifion for his widow 
and nine children, of which the eldett 
was not yet f{eventeen years old, 

This was a moft afflicting lofs to the 
young fcholar, whofe fortune was by 
no means fufficient to bear the expen- 
ces of a learned education, and who 
therefore now feemed to be funimon- 
ed by neceflity to fome way Of life 
more immediately and certainly lu- 
crative ; but with a refolation equal to 
his abilities, and a {pirit not to be de- 

refied or fhaken, he determined to 
Seek through the obftacles of pover- 
ty, and fupply by diligenée the want 
of fortune. 
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He therefore afked and obtained 
the confent of his guardians to profe- 
cute his ftudies as long as his patrimo- 
ny would fupport him, and, continu- 
ing his wonted induliry, gained ano- 
ther prize. 

He was now to quit the fchool for 
the Univerfity, but, of account of the 
weaknefs yet remaining in his thigh, 
was, at his own intreaty, continued 
fix months longer under the care of 
his mafter, the learned Wynchotan, 
where he once more was honoured with 
the prize. 

At his removal to the Univerfity, 
the fame genius and induftry met 
with the fame encouragement and ap- 
plaufe. The learned Triglandius, 
one of his father’s friends, diftinguifh- 
ed him in a particular manner, and 
recommended him to the friendthip of 
M. VanApphen, in whom he found 2 
generous and conftant patron. 

He became now.a diligent hearer of 
the moft celebrated Profeflors, and 
made great advances in all {ciences; 
fill regulating his ftudies, with a view 
principally to divinity, for which he 
was originally intended by his father ; 
and for that reafon he exerted his ut- 
moft application to attain an exact 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. 

Being convinced of the neceflity of 
mathematical learning, he began to 
ftudy thefe fciences in 1687, but with- 
cut that intenfe induftry, with which 
the pleafure he found in that branch of 
knowledge, induced him afterwards to 
cultivate them. 

In 1690, having performed the ex- 
ercifes of the Univerfity with uncom- 
mon reputation, he took his degree in 
philofophy ; and, on that occafion, 
difcuffed the important and arduous 
queftion of the diftiné&t natures of the 
foul and body, with fuch accuracy, 
perfpicuity, and fubtilty, that he en- 
tirely confuted all the fophiftry of Epi- 
curus, Hobbs, and Spinofa, and equal- 
ly raifed the character of his piety and 
erudition. 

Divinity was ftill his great employ- 
ment, and the chief aim of all his 
itudies, Heread the fcriptures in their 
original 
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original languages, and, when difficul- 
ties occurred, confulted the interpreta- 
tions of the mofi ancient fathers, whom 
he read in order of time, beginning 
with Clemens Romanus. 

In the perufal of thefe early writers, 
he was ftruck with the profoundett ve- 
neration for the fimplicity and found- 
nefs of their doctrine, the holinefs of 
their lives, and the fanétity of the 
difcipline practifed by them; but, as 
he defcended to the lower ages, he 
found the peace of chriftianity broken 
by ufelefs controverties, and its doc- 
trines fophiflicated by the fubtilties of 
the {chools. He found the holy wri- 
ters interpreted according to the no- 
tions of philofophers, and the chime- 
ra’s of metaphyficians adopted as arti- 
cles of faitn. He found difficulties 
raifed by idle curiofity, and fomented 
to bitternefs and rancour. He faw 
the fimplicity of the chriftian dorine 
corrupted by the private notions of 
particular parties, of which each ad- 
hered to its own philofophy, and or- 
thodoxy was confined to the fect in 
power. 

Having now exbhaufted his for- 
tune in the purfuit of his ftudies, he 
found the neceflity ef applying to 
fome profeflion, that, without engrof- 
fing all his time, might enable him to 
fupport himfelf; and, having obtain- 
ed avery uncommon knowledge in 
the mathematics, he read leftures in 
thofe fciences to a fele¢t number of 
young Gentlemen in the Univeriity. 

At length his propenfity to the ftu- 
dy of phyfic grew too violent to be 
refifted ; and, tho’ he ftill intended to 
make divinity the great employment 
of his life, he could not deny himfelf 
the fatisfaction of {pending fome time 
upon the medicinal writers, for the 
perufal of which he was fo well 
qualified by his acquaintance with the 
mathematics and philofophy. 

But this fcience correfponded fo 
much with his natural genius, that he 
could not forbear making that his bu- 
finefs, which he intended only as his 
Aiverfion ; and ftill growing more ¢a- 
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ger, as he advanced farther, he at 
length determined wholly to matter 
that profeffion, and to take his degree 
in phyfic, before he engaged in the du- 
ties of the miniftry. 

A defign of gaining a competent 
knowledge in medicine, by way of di- 
greflion from theological ftudies, would 
have been little lefs than madnefs in 
moft men, and would have expofed 
them to ridicule and contempt. But 
Boerhaave was one of thofe mighty 
capacities, to whom fcarce any thing 
appears impoffible, and who think no- 
thing worthy of their efforts, but what 
appears infurmountable to commoa 
underitandings. 

He began his new courfe of fludy 
by adiligent perufal of Vefalius, Bar- 
tholine, and Fallopius; and, to ac- 
quaint himfelf more fully with the 
ftructure of bodies, was a conftant at- 
tendant upon Nuck’s public diffe€tions 
in the theatre, and himfelf very ac- 
curately infpeéted the bodies of diffe- 
rent animals. 

Having furnifhed himfelf with this 
preparatory knowledge, he began to 
read the ancient phyficians, in order of 
time, purfuing his inquiries down- 
wards from Hippocrates, through all 
the Greek and Latin writers. 

Finding, as he tells us himfelf, that 
Hippocrates was the original fource of 
all medicinal knowledge, and that all 
the later writers were little more than 
tranfcribers from him, he returned to 
him with more attention, and {pent a 
great deal of time in making extracts 
from him, digefting his treatifes into 
method, and fixing them in his me- 
mory. 

Hethen defcended to the moderns ; 
where none engaged him longer, or im- 
proved him more than Sydenham, to 
whofe merit he has left this atteitation, 
“ that he frequently perufed him, and 
“* always with greater eagernefs.” 

His infatiable curiofity after know- 
ledge engaged him now in the practice 
of chemiftry, which he profecuted 
with all the ardor of a philofopher, 
whofe induftry was not to be wearied, 
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52 
and whofe love of truth was too ftrong 
to fuffer him to acquiefce in the re- 
ports of others. 

Yet he did not fuffer one branch of 
fcience to withdraw his attention from 
others: Anatomy did not with-hold 
him from the profecution of chemiftry, 
nor chemiftry, inchanting as it 1s, 
from the ftudy of botany. He was 
not only a careful examiner of all the 
— in the garden of the Univerfity, 

ut made excurfions for his farther 
improvement into the woods and fields, 
leaving no place unvifited where any 
increafe of botanical knowledge could 
be reafonably hoped for. 

In conjunction with all thefe in- 
quiries, he ftill purfued his theologi- 
cal ftudies, and intended to difcufs 
this queftion, ‘‘ Why fo many were 
formerly converted to chriftianity by 
illiterate perfons, and fo few at pre- 
fent by men of learning ?” 

Accordingly he went to Harde- 
wich, in order to take the degree of 
doétor of phyfic, which he obtained, in 
July, 1693, having performed a pub- 
lic difputation, “ De utilitate explo- 
randorum excrementorum in @gris, ut 
fignorum.” 

Then returning to Leyden, full of 
his pious defign of undertaking the 
miniftry, he found to his furprize un- 
expected obftacles thrown in his way, 
and an infinuation difperfed through 
the Univerfity, that rendered him fuf- 
pected, not of any flight deviation 
from received opinions, not of any 
pertinacious adherence to his own no- 
tions in doubtful and difputable mat- 
ters, but of no lefs than Spinofifm, or, 
in plainer terms, of atheifm itfelf. 

How fo injurious a report came to 
be raifed, circulated, and credited, will 
be, doubtlefs, very eagerly inquired ; 
and an exa¢t relation of this affair will 
not only fatisfy the curiofity of man- 
kind, but fhew that no merit, howe- 
ver exalted, is exempt from being not 
enly attacked, but wounded by the 
mott contemptible whifpers. Thofe, 
who cannot ftrike with force, can, 
however, poifon their weapon, and, 
weak as they are, give mortal wounds, 
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and bring a hero tothe grave: So 

true is that obfervation, that many 

are able to do harm, but few to do 
ood. 

This deteftable calumny owed its 
rife to an incident, from which no 
confequence of importance could be 
reafonably apprehended. As Boer- 
haave was fitting in a common boat, 
there arofe a converfation among the 
paflengers upon the impious and per- 
nicious doéirine of Spinofa, which, as 
they all agreed, tends to the utter 
overthrow of all religion. Boerhaave 
fat, and attended fiently to this dit- 
courfe for fome time, till one of the 
company, willing to diftinguifh him- 
felf by his zeal, inftead of confuting 
the pofitions of Spinofa by argument, 
began to give a loofe to contumelious 
language and virulent inveétives ; with 
which Boerhaave was fo little pleafed, 
that, at laft, he could not forbear afk- 
ing him, Whether he had ever read 
the author againft whom he exclaim- 
ed? The orator, not being able to 
make much anfwer, was checked in 
the midft of his inveétives, but not 
without feeling a fecret refentment a- 
gainft him who had at once interrupi- 
ed his harangue, and expofed his ig- 
norance. 

This was obferved by a ftranger, 
who was in the boat with them ; he 
enquired of his neighbour the name of 
the young man, whofe queftion had 
put an end to the difcourfe ; and, ha- 
ving learned it, fet it down in his poc- 
ket-book, as it foon appeared, with a 
malicious defign ; for, in a few days, 
it was the common converfation at 
Leyden, that Boerhaave had revolted 
to Spinofa. 

It was in vainthat his advocates and 
friends pleaded his learned and unan- 
f{werable confutation of all atheiftical 
opinions, and particularly of the fyitem 
of Spinofa, in his difcourfe on the diitin- 
tion between foul and body. Such ca- 
lumnies are not eafily fupprefied, whea 
they are once become general. They are 
kept alive, and {upported by the malice 
of bad, and fometimes by the zeal cf 
good men, who, tho’ they do not ab- 
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folutely believe them, yet think it the 
fureft method to keep, not only guilty, 
but fufpetted men out of public em- 
ployments, upon this principle, that 
the fafety of many is to be preferred 
before the advantage of a few. 

Boerhaave, finding this formidable 
oppofition raifed againft his pretenfions 
to ecclefiaftical honours and _prefer- 
ments, and even againit his defign of 
afluming the character of a divine, 
thought it neither neceflary nor pru- 
dent to ftruggle with the torrent of po- 
pular prejudice, as he was equally qua- 
lified for a profeffion, not indeed of e- 
qual dignity and importance, but 
which muft undoubtedly claim the te- 
cond place among thofe which are of 
the greateft benefit to mankind. 

He therefore applied himfelf to his 
medicinal ftudies with new ardor and 
alacrity, reviewed all his former ob- 
fervations and inquiries, and was con- 
tinually employed in making new ac- 
quiiitions. 

Having now qualified himfelf for 
the practice of phyfic, he began to vi- 
fit patients, but without that encou- 
ragement which others, not equally de- 
ferving, have fometimes met with. 
His bufinefs at firft was not great, and 
his circumftances by no means eafy ; 
but, ftill fuperior to any difcourage- 
ment, he continued his fearch after 
knowledge, and determined that prof- 
perity, if ever he was to enjoy it, 
fhould be the refult, not of mean art, 
or difingenuous follicitations, but of 
real merit and folid learning. 

His fteady adherence to his refolu- 
tion appears yet more plainly from 
this circumftance : He was, during this 
unpleafing fituation, invited by one of 
the firft favourites of King William 
III. to fettle at the Hague upon very 
advantageous conditions, but declined 
the offer. For, having no ambition 


but after knowledge, he was defirous 
of living at liberty, without any re- 
ftraint upon his looks, his thoughts, or 
his tongue, and at the utmoit diftance 
from all contentions and {ftate-parties 
His time was wholly taken up in vifit- 
ing the fick, ftudying, making chemical 
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experiments, fearching into every part 
of medicine with the utmoft diligence, 
teaching the mathematics, and reading 
the fcriptures, and thofe authors who 
profefs to teach a certain method of 
loving God. 

This was his method of living till 
the year 1701, when he was recom- 
mended by M. Van Berg to the Uni- 
verfity, as a proper perfon to fucceed 
Drelincourt in the ofiice of lecturer on 
the inftitutes of phyfic, and eleéted, 
without any follicitation on his part, 
and almoit without his confent, on the 
18th of May. 

On this occafion having obferved 
with grief, that Hippocrates, whom 
he regarded not only as the father, 
but alio as the Prince of phyficians, 
was not fufticiently read or efteemed 
by young ttudents, he pronounced an 
oration, ‘*‘ De commendando ftudio 
Hippocratico ;” by which means he 
reftored that great author to his jut 
and ancient reputation. 

He now began to read public lee- 
tures with great applaufe, and was 
prevailed upon by his audience to en- 
large his original defign, and inftruét 
them in chemiftry. ‘his he under- 
took, not only to the great advantage 
of his pupils, but to the great im- 
provement of the art itfelf, which had 
been hitherto treated only in a confu- 
fed and irregular manner, and was 
little more than a hiftory of particu- 
lar experiments, not reduced to cer- 
tain principles, nor connected one 
with another : This vait chaos 
he reduced to order, and made that 
clear and eafy, which was before to 
the laft degree perplexed and ob- 
{cure. 

His reputation began now to bear 
fome proportion to his merit, and ex- 
tended itfelfto diftant Univerfities , 
fo that, in 1703, the profefiorfhip ot 
phyfic being vacant at Groningen, he 
was invited thither; but he chofe to 
continue his prefent courfe of life, 
and therefore refufed to quit Leyden 

This invitation and refufal being re- 
lated to the Governors of the Univer- 
fity of Leyden, they had fo grateful a 
fen 
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fenfe of his regard for them, that they 
immediately voted an honorary in- 
creafe of his falary, and promifed him 
the firft profeflorfhip that fhould be 
vacant. Upon this occafion he pro- 
nounced an oration upon “ the ufe of 
mechanics in the fcience of phyfic,” in 
which he endeavoured to recommend 
a rational and mathematical inquiry 
into the caufes of difeafes, and the 
ftructure of bodies ; and to fhew the 
folly and weaknefs of the jargon in- 
troduced by Paracelfus, Helmont, and 
other chemical enthufiafts, who have 
obtruded idle dreams upon the world, 
and, inftead of enlightening their rea- 
ders with explications of nature, have 
darkened the plaineit appearances, 
and bewildered mankind in error and 
obfcurity. 

Boerhaave had now for nine years 
sead phyfical lectures, but without the 
title or dignity of a profeflorfhip, when, 
by the death of Profeflor Hotten, the 
profeflorfhip of phyfic and botany fell 
to him of courfe. 

On this occafion he afferted the fim- 
plicity and facility of the fcience of 
phyfic, in oppofition to thofe who 
think, that obfcurity contributes to 
the dignity of learning, and that, to be 
admired, it is neceflary not to be un- 
derftood. 

His profeflorfhip of botany made it 
part of his duty to fuperintend the 
phyfical garden, which he improved 
fo much by the immenfe number of 
new plants which he procured, that it 
was enlarged to twice the original ex- 
tent. 

In 1714, he was defervedly advan- 
ced to the higheft dignities of the 
Univerfity, and, in the fame year, 
made phyfician of St. Auguftine’s hof- 
pital at Leyden, into which the ftu- 
dents are admitted twice a week to 
learn the practice of phyfic. This 


was of equal advantage to the fick and 
the ftudents; for the fuccefs of his 
practice was the beft demonftration of 
the foundnefs of his principles. 

When he laid down his office of 
Governor of the Univerfity, in 1715, 
he made an oration on the fubject of 





“* attaining to certainty in natural phi- 
lofophy ; ” in which he declared him- 
felf, in the ftrongeft terms, a favourer 
of experimental knowledge, and re- 
flected with juft feverity upon thofe 
arrogant philofophers, who are too 
eafily difguited with the flow methods 
of obtaining true notions by frequent 
experiments, and who, poflefled of too 
high an opinion of their own abilities, 
rather chufe to confult their own ima- 
gination than inquire into nature ; and 
are better pleafed with the delightful 
amufement of forming hypothefes, 
than the toilfome drudgery of amafling 
obfervations. 

The emptinefs and uncertainty of 
all thefe fyftems, whether venerable 
for their antiquity, or agreeable for 
their novelty, he has evidently fhewn ; 
and not only aflerted but proved, that 
we are intirely ignorant of the princi- 
ples of things, and that all the know- 
ledge we have is of fuch qualities a- 
lone, as are difcoverable by experi- 
ments, or fuch as may be deduced from 
them by mathematical demontitra- 
tion. 

This difcourfe, filled as it was with 
piety, and a true fenfe of the great- 
nefs of the fupreme Being, and the in- 
comprehenfibility of his works, gave 
fuch offence to Profeflor Franeker, 
who, having long entertained a high 
efteem for Defcartes, confidered his 
principles as the bulwarks of ortho- 
doxy, that he appeared in vindica- 
tion of his darling author, and com- 
plained of the injury done him with 
the greateft vehemence, declaring lit- 
tle lefs than that the Cartefian fyitem 
and the Chriftian muft inevitably ftand 
and fall together, and that to fay we 
are ignorant of the principles of 
things, was not only to enlift among 
the fceptics, but to fink into atheifm 
itfelf. So far can prejudice darken 
the underitanding, as to make it con- 
fider precarious and uncertain fyftems 
as the chief fupport of facred and in- 
variable truth. 

This treatment of Boerhaave was fo 
far refented by the Governors of the 
Univerfity, that they procured from 
Franeker 
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Franeker a recantation of the invec- 
tive that had been thrown out againft 
him. And offers were alfo made him 
of more ample fatisfaction ; to which 
he returned an anfwer, not lefs to his 
honour than the victory he had gain- 
ed, ‘that he fhould think himfelf 
fufficiently compenfated, if his warn- 
ed adverfary received no farther mo- 
leftation on his account.” 

So far was this weak and injudici- 
ous attack from fhaking a reputation 
not cafually raifed by fafhion or ca- 
price, but founded upon folid merit, 
that the fame year his correfpondence 
was defired upon botany and natural 
philofophy by the Academy of Scien- 
ces at Paris, of which he was, upon the 
death of Count Marfigli, in the year 
1728, elected a member. 

Nor were the French the only na- 
tion by which this great man was 
courted and diftinguifhed ; for two 
years after he was elected a fellow of 
our Royal Society. 

It cannot be doubted, but, thus ca- 
refled and honoured with the mott 
public marks of efteem by other na- 
tions, he became more celebrated in 
his own Univerfity ; for Boerhaave 
was not one of thofe Jearned men, of 
which the world hzs feen too many, 
who difgrace their fludies by their 
vices, and, by unaccountable weak- 
nefles, render themfelves ridiculous at 
home, while their writings procure 
them the veneration of dillant coun- 
tries, where their learning is known, 
but not their follies. 

Not that his countrymen can be 
charged with being infenfible of his 
merit, till other nations taught them 
to admire him ; for, in 1718, he was 
chofen to fucceed Jie Mort, in the 
profefiorfhip of chemiftry, on which 
occafion he pronounced an oration, 

“De chemia errores fuos expurgan- 
te;” in which he treated that fcience 
with an elegance of ityle not often to 
be found in chemical writers, who 
feem generally to have afivéted not only 
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a barbarous but unintelligible phrafe, 
and, like the Pythagoreaas of old, to 
have wrapped up their fecrets in fym 
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bols and znigmatical expreffions, ei- 
ther becaufe they believed, that man- 
kind would reverence moft what they 
leaft underflood, or becaufe they wrote, 
not from benevolence but vanity, and 
were defirous to be praifed for their 
knowledge, tho’ they could not prevail 
upon themfelves to communicate it. 

In 1722, his courfe both of le@tures 
and practice was interrupted by the 
gout, which, as he relates in his 
ipeech after his recovery, he brought 
upon himfelf, by an imprudent confi- 
dence in the tirength of his own con- 
ftitution, and by tranfgrefling thofe 
rules which he had a thoufand times 
inculcated to his pupils and acquaint- 
ance. Rifing in the morning before 
day, he went immediately, hot and 
f{weating from his bed, into the open 
air, and expofed himfelf to the cold 
dews. 

The hiftory of his illnefs can 
hardly be read without horror. He 
was for five months confined to his 
bed, where he lay upon his back, 
without daring to attempt the leatt 
motion, becaufe the leaft motion re- 
newed his torments, which were fo 
exquifite, that he was at length not 
only deprived of motion but of fenfe. 
Here art was at a ftand; nothing 
could be attempted, betaufe nothing 
could be propofed with the leaft pro- 
fpect of fuccefs. Atlength, having in 
the fixth month of his illnefs, obtained 
fome remiffion, he took fimple medi- 
cines in large quantities, and wonder- 
fully recovered. 

His recovery, fo much defired, and 
fo unexpected, was celebrated on Ja- 
nuary 11, 1723, when he again open- 
ed his fchool, with general joy and 
public illuminations. 

It would be an injury to the memo- 
ry of Boerhaave, not to mention what 
was related by himfelf to one of his 
friends, that, when he lay whole days 
and nights without fleep, he found no 
method of diverting his thoughts fo 


enie of his torments by 
the recolleGtion of what he had read, 
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and by reviewing thofe ftores of know- 
ledge which he had repofited in his 
memory. 

This is perhaps an inftance of for- 
titude and fteady compofure of mind, 
which would have been for ever the 
boaft of the Stoic fchools, and increa- 
fed the reputation of Seneca and Ca- 
to. The patience of Boerhaave, as it 
was more rational, was more laiting 
than theirs ; it was that patientia chri- 
ftiana, which Lipfius, the great matter 
of the Stoic philofophy, begged of 
God in his laft moments; it was 
founded on religion, not vanity ; not 
in vain reafoning, but on confidence 
in God. 

In 1727, he was feized with a vio- 
lent burning fever, which continued 
fo long, that he was once more given 
over by his friends. From this time 
he was frequently afflicted with re- 
turns of his ditemper, which, how- 
ever did not fo far fubdue him, as to 
make him lay afide his ftudies or his lec- 
tures, till the year 1729, when he found 
himfelf fo worn out, that it was im- 
proper for him to continue any longer 
the profefforfhips of botany and che- 
miltry ; which he therefore refigned, 
April 28, and, upon his refignation, 
{poke an oration, in which he afferts 
the power and wifdom of the Creator, 
from the wonderful fabric of the hu- 
man body ; and confutes all thofe idle 
reafoners who pretend to explain the 
formation of parts, or the animal 
operations, to which he proves that 
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art can produce nothing equal, nor 
any thing parallel. 

From this time Boerhaave lived 
with lefs public employment indeed, 
but not an idie or ufelefs life ; for, be- 
fides his hours fpent in inftruting his 
fcholars, a great part of his time was 
taken up by patients, who came, when 
the diflemper would admit of it, from 
all parts off Europe to confult him ; or 
did it by letters, which in more urgent 
cafes were continually fent to enquire 
his opinion, and afk his advice. 

Ot his fagacity, and the wonderful 
penetration with which he often dif- 
covered and defcribed, at the firft fight 
of a patient, fuch diftempers, which 
betray themfelves by no fymptoms to 
common eyes, fuch wonderful relati- 
ons have been fpread over the world, 
as, tho’ attefled beyond doubt, can 
hardly be credited. Yet fo far was 
this great mafter from placing pre- 
{umptuous confidence in his abilities, 
that, in his examinations of the fick, 
he was remarkably circumftantial and 
particular. He well knew that the 
originals of difeafes are often at a di- 
flance from their vifible effets; that 
to acquiefce in conjecture, where cer: 
tainty may be obtained, is either va- 
nity or negligence ; and that life is 
not to be facrificed, either to affecta- 
tion of quick difcernment, or of croud- 
ed practice; but may be required, if 
tried away, at the hand of the phy- 
fician. 

{ To be continued. } 


OCCASIONAL LETTERS. Letter XXXIV. 
The Narrative of Misetva continued. See p. 25. Vol. X. 


My woes, thy crimes, I do the world proclaim ; 


Such inconfiftent things are love and fhame. 


Now fit down to continue my nar- 
rative. I am convinced that no- 


thing would more powerfully preferve 
youth from irregularity, or guard in- 
experience from feduction, than a jut 
defcription of the condition into which 
the wanton plunges herfelf, and there 





Pors. 


fore hope that my letter may be a fufh- 
cient antidote to my example. 

After the fcruples, hefitation, and 
delays which the timidity of guilt na- 
turally produces, I was at length re- 
moved toa lodging in a diftant part 
of the town, ander one of the charac- 
ters 
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ters which are commonly affumed up- 
on fuch occafions, Here being by my 
circumftances condemned to {olitude, 
I pafled moft of my hours in bitternefs 
and anguifh. The converfation of the 
people with whom I was placed, was 
not at all capable of engaging my at- 
tention or difpofieffing the reigning i- 
deas. ‘The books which I carried to 
my retreat were fuch as heightened 
my abhorrence of myfelf, for I was 
not fo far abandoned as to fink vo- 
luntarily into corruption, or endea- 
vour to conceal from my own mind 
the enormity of my crime. 

My relation remitted none of his 
fondnefs, but vifited me fo often, that 
1 was foinetimes afraid left his affidui- 
ty fhould expofe him to {ufpicion. 
Whenever hecame, he found me weep- 
ing, and was therefore lefs deliehtful- 
ly entertained than he expected. After 
a expoftulations upon the un. 
reafonablenefs of my forrow, and in- 
numerable proteftations of everlafting 
regard, he at laft found that I was 
more affected with the lofs of my in- 
nocence, than the danger of my fame, 
and, that he might not bedifturbed by 
my remorfe, began to lull my confci- 
ence with the opiates of irrelicion. 
His arguments were fuch as mv courfe 
of life has jince expofed me often to 
the neceflity of hearing, vulgar, empty, 
and fallacious ; yet they at firft daz- 
zled me with their novelty, filled me 
with doubt and perplexity, and inter- 
rupted that peace which I began to 
feel from the fincerity of my repen- 
tance without fubitituting any other 
fupport. I littened a-while to his im- 
pious gabble, but its influence was 
foon overpowered by natural reafon, 
and early education, and the convic- 
tion which this new attempt gave me 
of his bafenefs compleated my abhor- 
rence. JI have heard of Barbarians, 
who, when tempeits drive fhips upon 
their coait, decoy them to the rocks 
that they may plunder their lading, 
and have always thought that wret- 
ches, thus mercilefs in their depredati- 
ons, ought to be deltroyed by a gene- 
ral infusretiion of all focial beings ; 


yet how light is this guilt to the crime 
of him, who in the agitations of re- 
morfe cuts away the anchor of piety, 
and, when he has drawn afide creduli- 
ty from the paths of virtue, hides the 
light of heaven which would direé& 
herto return. I had hitherto confider- 
ed him as a man equally betrayed 
with myfelf by the concurrence of 
temptation and opportunity; but [ 
now faw with horror that he was con- 
triving to perpetuate his gratification, 
and was defirous to fit me to his pur- 
pofe by complete and radical corrup- 
tion. 

To efcape, however, was not yet 
in my power. ! could fupport the 
expences of my condition, only by the 
continuance of his favour. He pro- 
vided ali that was neceffary, and, in a 
few weeks, congratulated me upon 
my efcape from the danger which we 
had both expected with fo much anxi- 
ety. I then began to remind him of 
his promile to reftore me with my 
fame uninjured to the world. He 
promifed me in general terms, that 
nothing fhould be wanting which his 

ower could add to my happinefs, but 
Sahin to releafe me from my con- 
finement. I knew how much my re- 
ception in the world depended upon 
my {peedy return, and was therefore 
outrageoufly impatient of his delays, 
which I now perceived to be only ar- 
tifices of lewdnefs. He told me at laft, 
with an appearance of forrow, that 
all hopes of reftoration to my former 
ftate were for ever precluded; that 
chance had difcovered my fecret, and 
malice divulged it, and that nothing 
now remained but to feek a retreat 
more private, where curiofity or ha- 
tred would never difcover us. 

The rage, anguifh, and refentment 
which I felt at this account, are not tb 
be expreffed. I was in fomuch dread 
of reproach and infamy, which he re- 
prefented as purfuing me with full 
cry, that I yielded myielf implicitly to 
his difpofal, and was removed with a 
thoufand ftudied precautions through 
by-ways and dark paflages to another 
houfe, where I harrafled him with 

perpetual 
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perpetual follicitations for 4 {mall an- 
nuity, which might enable me to live 
in the country with obfcurity and in- 
nocence. 

This demand he for a while evad- 
ed with ardent profeffions, but in time 
appeared offended at my importunity 
and dittruft, and having one day en- 
deavoured to footh me with uncom- 
mon expreflions of tendernefs, when 
he found my difcontent immoveable, 
left me with fome inarticulate mur- 
murs of anger. I was pleafed that he 
was at laft roufed to fenfibility, and 
expected that at his next vifit he would 
comply with my requeft. I lived with 
great tranquillity upon the stieney in 
my hands, and was fo situch pleafed 
with this paufe of perfecution, that I 
did not refleé&t how much his abfence 

ad exceeded the ufual intervals,: till 

was alarmed with the danger of 
wanting fubfiltence. I then fuddenly 
contracted my expences, but was ua- 
willing to fupplicate for aflittance. 
Necetlity, however, foon overcame 
my modeity, or my pride, and I ap- 
plied to him by a letter, but had no 
anfwer. I writ in terms more prefling, 
but without effect. I then fent an a- 

ent to enquire after him, who in- 

ormed mé, that he had quitted his 
houfe, and was gone with his family 
t6 refide for fome time upon his eftate 
in Ireland. 

. However, fhocked at this abrupt 
departure, I was yet unwilling to be- 
lieve that I was wholly abandoned, 
and therefore, by the fale of my 
cloaths, I fupported myfelf, expecting 
that every poit would bring me relief. 
Thus I pafled feven months, between 
hope and dejection, in a gradual ap- 
proach to poverty and diftrefs, emaci- 
ated with anxiety, and bewildered 
with uncertainty. At laft, my land- 
lady, after many hints of the neceffity 
of a new lover, took the opportunity, 
in my abfence, of fearchng my boxes, 
and, mifling fome of my apparel, fei- 
zed the remainder for rent, and led 
me to the door. 

To remonitrate againft legal cruel- 
ty was vain; to fupplicate obdurate 
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brutality was hopelefs. F went away, 
I knew not whither, and wandered a- 
bout without any fettled purpofe, un- 
acquainted with the ufual expedierits 
of mifery, unqualified for laborious 
offices, afraid to meet an eye that had 
ever feen me before, and hopelefs of 
relief from thofe who were itrangers 
to my former condition. Night at laft 
came on in the midit of my diftraéti- 
on, and I ftill continued to wander 
till the menaces of the watch obliged 
oa to fheltér myfelf in a covered paf- 
age. 

Next day, I procured a lodging in 
the backward garret of a mean houfe, 
and employed my landlady to enquire 
for a fervice. My applications were 
generally rejected for want of a cha- 
raéter. At length, I was reteived at 
a drapier’s, but when it was known 
to’ my miftrefs that I had only one 
gown, and that of filk, the was of opi- 
nion, that I looked like a thief, and, 
without warnmg, hurried me away. 
I then tried tofapport myfelf by ny 
needle, and, by my landlady’s recom- 
mendation, obtained a little work froar 
a fhop, and for three weeks lived 
without repining ; but when my punc- 
tuality had gained me fo much repu- 
tation, that I was trufted to make up 
a head of fome value, one of my fet- 
low lodgers ftole the lace, and ] was 
obliged to fly from a profecution. 

Thus driven again into the ftreets, I 
lived upon the leaft that could fupport 
“me, and, at nicht, accommodated my- 
felf under perithoufes, as well as [ 
could. At length, | became abfolutely 
peanylefs, and, having flrolled ail day 
without fultenance, was, at the clofe of 
evening, accofted by anelderly man, 
with an invitation to a tavern. I re- 
fufed him with hefitation; he feized 
me by the hand, and drew me into a 
neighbouring houfe; where, when he 
faw my face pale with hunger, and 
my eyes {welling with tears, he {purn- 
ed-me with hatred and contempt, and 
bad me cant and whine in fome other 
place ; for his part, he would take 
care of his pockets. 
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I ftill continued to ftand in the way, 
having fcarcely ftrength to walk far- 
ther, when, another foon addrefled me 
in the fame manner. When he faw 
the fame tokens of calamity, he con- 
fidered that 1 might be obtained at a 
cheap rate, and therefore quickly 
made overtures, which I had no longer 
firmnefs to reject. By this man I 
was maintained four months in penu- 
rious wickednefs, and then abanden- 
ed to my former condition, from 
which I was delivered by another 
keeper. 

In this abject ftate, I have now 
.pafled four years the drudge of extor- 
tion and the {pert of drunkennefs,; 
fometimes the property of one man, 
and fometimes the commen prey of 
accidental lewdnefs ; at one time 
tricked up for fale by the miftrefs.of 
a brothel, at another time peeping in 
the ftreets to be relieved from hunger 
__ .by wickednefs ; withopt any hope in 
the day but of finding fome whom 
folly or excefs may expofe to my al- 
lurements, and without any reflections 
at night,‘but thofe which guilt and 
terror imprefs upon me. 

If thofe who pafs their days in 
Plenty and {ecurity, could vift for an 
hour the difmal receptacles to which 
the proftitute retires fram her noétur- 
‘nal excurfions, and fee the wretches 
that lie crouded together, mad with 
intemperance, ghaitly with famine, 
naufeous with filth, and noifome with 


difeafe, -it would not be eafy for any 
degree of sbhorrence to harden then 
againft compaflion, or to reprefs the 
defire which they muft immediately 
feel te.refcue fuch numbers of humar 
beings from a ftate fo dreadful. 

It is faid, that, in France, they an- 
nually evacuate their ftreets, and {hip 
their proititutes and vagabends to 
their colonies. If the women thatin- 
fedt this city had the fame opportunity 
of.efcaping from their miferies, I be- 
lieve very little force would be necei- 
fary ; for who among them can —_ 
any change? Many of them indeed 
are wholly unqualified for any but the 
mot fervile employments, and thofe 
perhaps would require the care of a 
magiftrate to hinder them from fol- 
lowing the fame practices in another 
country ; but others are only preclud- 

ed by .infamy frem reformation, and 
would gladly be delivered on any 
‘terms -frqam the tyranny of chance. 
No place:but a pepulous city can af- 
ford opportunities for open proftitu- 
tion, and, where the eye of juitice can 
attend to individuals, thofe who can- 
not be made good may be reftrained 
from mifchief. For my part, I thould 
exult at the privilege of banifhment, 
and think myfelf happy in.any region 
that fhould reftore me once again to 
honefty and peace. 


Iam, Sir, &c. 
MisELLa, 


4n Accountof LEICESTERSHIRE, 
( Pege 23. Vol. X. ) continued. 


dlluftrated with @ South Profpe& of Leicefter. 


The next place 1 vifited was Lei- 
cefter, which is the fhire-town, and 
ftands upon the river Soare, called an- 
ciently the Leir ; fo that the name 
fignifies a city.or caftle upon the Leir. 
It was a confiderable town in the time 
of the Romans, and.is fuppefed to be 
the Rate or Raga Coritanorum of An- 
toninus, becauie it ftands on the mili- 
tary way, called the Fofle-way, as well 
#3 from the Roman coins and other 


antiquities that have been difcovered 
here at feveral times, and its exact 
correfpondence with the diftances inthe 
itinerary. In the time of the Saxon 
heptarchy, it was the fee of a Bifhop, 
which, after the fuccefiion of eight pre- 
lates, was remaved to Dorchefter in 
Oxfordfhire. After which the town fell 
to decay ; but, in the year 914, it was 
repaired and fortified with new walls 
by the noble Lady Edelficda; upom 
I2 which, 
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which, according to Matthew Paris, 
it became a very wealthy town, and is 
faid to have had thirty-two parifh 
churches. It was weil peopled and 
frequented, at the coming in of the 
Normans ; but, in the reign of Henry 
II, the fame hiftorian fays, that, for 
joining in a rebellion againft that 
Prince with Robert Earl of Leicefter, 
it was befieged and taken, the caftle 
difmantled, and the walls quite thrown 
down. The citizens were fome of 
them fined, others banifhed, and fome 
fled for fanétuary to St. Alban’s and 
St. Edmond’s Bury. It remained thus 
in ruins till the reign of Edward III, 
when, by the favour of Henry Planta- 

enet, the Earl, and his fon Henry, 
Bake of Lancafler, it began to reco- 
ver; for the Duke founded and en- 
dowed a collegiate church and hofpi- 
tal, without the fouth-gate, in which 
he placed a Dean and twelve Canons, 
pot as many Vicars and other Mini- 
fters ; an hundred poor fick men and 
women, and ten able women to affift 
them; but at the reformation the 
church was demolifhed. 

The firft law for burning heretics, 
and by which the Lord Cobham and 
others fuffered death, was made in a 
Parliament held in the reign of Henry 
V. declaring the favourers of Wickliff’s 
doétrine (who had been rector of 
Lutterworth in this county, as we be- 
fore obferved in our account of that 
town) heretics and traitors. 

In the civil wars this town was be- 
fieged by King Charles I, and taken 
by ftorm, May 31ft, 1645, when his 
army gave no quarter to the garrifon, 
hanged fome of the committee, and 
plundered the inhabitants. Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, coming too Jate to relieve 
it, befieged it again, and forced the 
new garrifon to furrender upon terms. 
Thus was this town harraficd by two 
fieges immediately following each o- 
ther ; but it has now pretty well re- 
covered, and the prefent ftate of it is 
as follows : 

It is the largeft, beft built, and moft 
populous town in the county. 

is 15 a borough and corporation, go- 
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verned by a Mayor, Recorder, a Stew- 
ard, Bailiff, twenty-four Aldermen, 
forty-eight Common Councilmen, a 
Sollicitor, Town-clerk, two Cham- 
berlains, &c. and had its firlt charter 
from King John. It fends two Mem- 
bers to Parliament, which at pre- 
fent are James Wigley of Scraptoft, 
Efq; and George Wright of Gothurft, 
near Newport-Pagnel, in the coun- 
ty of Bucks, Efq. Its market is well 
furnifhed with provifions, efpecially 
corn ; the freemen are exempt from 
toll in allthe fairs and markets of Eng- 
land. 

In the high-ftreet is an exquifite 
piece of workmanfhip, in form of 
our Saviour’s crofs. Here are fix pa- 
rifhes, though but five churches; and 
the hofpital built by Henry, Duke 
of Lancafter, continues in a tolerable 
condition, being fupported by fome 
revenues of the dutchy of Lancafter, 
and is capable of maintaining a hun- 
dred aged people decently. But the 
moft ftately edifice of this kind at pre- 
fent is the Bede-houfe or hofpital, 
built in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
endowed by Sir William Wigifton, a 
merchant of the Staple in this town, 
for twelve poor lazars, which has a 
chapel and a library for the ufe of the 
minifters and fcholars belonging to 
this town; and there is another near 
the abbey for fix widows. 

Here 1s a charity-fchool for thirty 
boys and ten girls, all taught and 
cloathed at the expence of a private 
Gentlewoman, the Regifter, and the 
Commifiary. 

The inhabitants have greatly im» 
proved the manufacture of ftockings, 
vait quantities of which are wove in 
frames, in this and many other neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, and in 
fome years this town has returned 
60,000 I. 

This place has had the honour of 
being an earldom, as long almoft as 
any city or town in England; and, 
upon the extinétion of the noble fami- 
ly of the Sidneys, who were the laft 
Earls, now gives that title to Tho- 
mas Coke, Lord Lovel, who was cre- 

ated 








a- 


in 











ated Earl of Leicefter by his prefent 
Majeity, in May, 1744 


Before the caitle was difmantled, it 
was a prodigious building, it being the 


_court of the great Henry, Duke ot Lan- 


cafter, who added twenty-fix acres of 
ground to it, which he inclofed with 
a ftrong wall of {quare ftone eighteen 
feet high, and called it his Novum 
opus, now vulgarly Newark, where 
are the beft houfes in or near Leice- 
fter ; and they {till continue extra-pa- 
rochial, as being under cafile-guard, 
by an ancient grant from the crown. 
Its hall and kitchen ftill remain en- 
tire ; the former of which is fo lofty 
and {pacious, that the courts of juitice, 
which are held here at the affizes, are 
at {uch a dittance, as to give no diftur- 
bance to one another. One of the 
gateways of this palace has an arch of 
curious workmanfhip, and in the tower 
over it is kept the magazine for the 
country militia. 

In the meadows near the town was 
anciently a famous monaftery, called, 
from its fituation, St. Mary de Pratis, 
or Prez, fince turned into a dwelling- 
houfe and gardens, where the only 
thing that is worth feeing is a pleafant 
terrace walk, fupported by an embat- 
tled wall, with lunets hanging over 
the river, and fhaded with trees. Here 
a body was fome time fince dug up, 
fuppofed to be Cardinal Wolfey’s. 
The adjacent meadow is the place 
for the horfe-races. 

Some fay, that King Richard III, 
who was killed in the battle at Bof- 
worth, was interred in St. Margaret’s 
church, near which was formerly the 
fee of its Bifhop, as appears from the 
ground there, being ‘i! called the Bi- 
fhop’s barn-clofe, and a royalty cal- 
led to this day the Bifhop’s fee. This 
church is a noble and elegant ftructure, 
and famous for a ring of fix of the 
moft tunable bells in the kingdom. 
There is a remarkable epitaph in St. 
Martin’s, another of the churches, im- 
porting, that Mr. Heyrie, who died in 
the year 1689, aged 76, lived in one 
houie with his wife fixty-two years, 
and in all that time buried neither 
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man, woman, nor child, tho’ they 
were fometimes twenty in family. 
And his widow, who lived to be nine- 
ty-feven, {aw, before her death, of her 
children, grand-children, and great 
grand-children, to the number of 
143. 

y of the references to the 
profpect.—1. The feat of Rudiin, Efq, 
z. ‘The river Soare. 3. The work- 
houfe. 4. The feat of Watts, 
Efg. 5. St. Mary’s church. 6. The 
magazine, being the gate leading into 
Newark. 7. Markfieldknowl on Char- 
ley foreft. 8. The feat of the Earl of 
Stamford. g St. Nicholas’s church. 
10. St. Martin’s church. 11. All- 
faints church. 12. Old John upon 
Charley foreft. 13. London road. 
14. St Margaret’schurch. 15. Stock- 
ing wood. 16. Leicefter abbey. 

Half a mile to the fouthward of 
Leicefter, upon the edge of the mea- 
dows, is a long ditch, called Raw- 
dikes ; onthe borders of which, ac- 
cording to tradition, King Charles I. 
ftood to fee the town ftormed by his 
troops. That Prince lay at the Vi- 
carage-houfe at Elfton. 

South-eatt of Leicefter lies Billefden, 
a fmalltown of nonote ; and {till farther 
to the fouth is Hallaton, another town 
noted for its poverty, in the midft of a 
rich foil. 

The fofle-way leads from hence 
thro’ the north-weit part of this county 5 
but, entering Nottinghambhire, it in- 
clines north-weft thro’ the vale of 
Belvoir, or, as it is commonly called, 
of Bever, to Newark. In allthis long 
tract we pafs thro’ a rich and fertile 
country, having on the north. eaft fide 
the noble river‘T'rent, for twenty miles 
together, open in our view. 

But fome miles from Leicefter the 
river Wreke, which comes from the 
north-eaft, and the Soare which runs 
north-weft, form a kind of Y, that 
part which runs by Leicefter making 
the tail. 

On the foffe-way, north-weft of 
Leicetter, ftand Mountforrel and 
Loughborough, both mavket-towns. 
The former is fituated under a geeat 
eminence, 
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eminence, and has a good ftone bridge 
over the Soare ; and the latter is feated 
among rich meadow ground, and a 
pleafant ———- town. 

On the Wreke, which forms the o- 
ther fide of the Y, itands Melton- 
Mowbray, a large well built town, ina 
fertile foil, fo called from its ancient 
Lords, the noble family of Mowbray. 
Zt has a market on Tuefdays, the 
anoft confiderable for cattle of any in 
this part of England. Its church is 
gemarkably large and handfome, and 
built in form of a crofs, which Dr. 
Gibfon doubts not was formerly col- 
fegiate. The.town is almoft furround- 
ed with a fmall river, called the Eye, 
aver which it has two fine bridges. 

In the neighboerhood of this town 


is Burton Lazars or lepers, which was ° 
formerly fo rich, that all the inferior 
Lazar-houfes in England were in fome 
meafure fubje&t to its mafter, as he 
himfelf was to the mafter of the La- 
zars of Jerufalem. It is faid to have 
been built in the time of the Normans, 
by a_ general collection throughout 
England, but chiefly by the affliitance 
of the: Mowbrays. Leland fays it was 
founded by Lord Mowbray, for a ma- 
fter and eighteen brethren of the Au- 
guftine order, in the reign of Henry I. 
at which time, fays Camden, the le- 
profy, by fome called Elephantiafis, 
ran by infection all over England, and 
was believed to have come originally 
from Egypt. 


The Hiftory of Encuanp (Page 20, Vol. X.) continuce. 


During this third Parliament, two 
parties were formed, the one for the 
Court and the other for the people, 
who from this time began to appofe 
one another on all occafions. In the 
Houfe of Commons the people had 
the ftrongeft party, and the King in 
the Houte of Lords. Indeed, in all 
former Parliaments the Kings had their 
adherents in both Houfes, and their 
Minifters and favourites their enemies 
and enviers; But there were not pro- 
perly any formed parties till this Par- 
liament, or, if any, not of any lon 
duration. ‘Thefe are which ftill fub- 
fit under the names of Tories and 
Whigs. James I. gave birth to 
thefe two parties, by haughtily efta- 
blifhing prerogatives, which perhaps 
never would have been quettioned, 
had he not founded them on princi- 
ples which opened a door to arbitrary 
power. He met however with great 
eppolition, not only in the Houfe of 
Commons, but among the Peers them- 
felves, feveral of whom did not fcru- 
ple to contradict him openly. Among 
which number were the Earls of Effex, 
Oxtord, Southampton, and Warwick, 
ae Lord Say and Seal, the Lord Spen- 
fer, and fome others. It was at this 
‘ume cuftomary, that, when one Lord 


had fpoken for .or againft the govern- 
ment, he was anfwered by another ot 
the oppofite party, and very often 
with a heat and paflton unbecoming 
the dignity of the Houfe. One day, 
as the Lord Spenfer was fpeaking 
about the government, and alledging 
feveral examples of their great ancef- 
tors, Arundel fuddenly interrupted 
him, faying, “‘ My Lord, when thefe 
things you {peak of were doing, yaur 
anceftors were keeping fheep.” Spen- 
fer iethnally wapliad. “« When my an- 
ceftors, as you fay, were keeping 
fheep, yours were plotting treafon.” 
Whereupon the Houfe ordering them 
both to withdraw, iit was refolved, 
notwithftanding the oppofition of the 


moft zealous Courtiers, that the Earl 


of Arundel, as aggreffor, fhould give 
the Lord Spenfer fatisfaftion; which 
he refufing, was fent to the Tower, and 
not releafed till he had fiubmitted to 
the commands of the Houfe. 

The Commons, in the mean time, 
finding that the King made no prepa- 
rations for war, only {ending Digby 
to the Emperor, were not forward to 
give him a frefh fupply, efpecially as 
they were fatisfied that the two futfi- 
dies they had already granted, had 
been put to other ules. B fides, as 

they 
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they knew the King founded his 
hopes on the Spanifh match, it was in 
vain ta expect fe would take up arms 
againft the houfe of Auftria. 

The King, perceiving that the Com- 
mons would refufe granting him a far- 
ther fupply, till it was certainly known 
whether there would be peace or war, 
ordered the Lord Treafurer, on the 
fourth of June, to go in his name to 
the Houfe, and adjourn the Parlia- 
ment to the fourteenth of November. 
The Commons, looking upon this ad- 
journment as an incroachment, on their 
privileges, defired a conference with 
the Lords, to perfuade them to join 
with them in prefenting a petition on 
this occafion to his Majefty. But, the 
King fignifying that fuch a petition 
would be very difpleafing to him, and 
that he would not feffer his power of 
adjourning, proroguing, and diffolving 
the Parliament to be difputed, the 
Lords refufed to join with the Com- 
mons. The Commons on this de- 
clared, that they were extremely con- 
cerned at the King’s refolution, be- 
caufe they were by that means pre- 
vented from finifhing what was begun 
for the good of the public. 

The King on this declaration came 
to the Houfe of Peers,and, after thank- 
ing their Lordfhips for their refufing 
to join with the Commons, told them, 
he would, if they defired it, grant 
them a delay of eight or ten days. 
The Lords, upon this offer, a!tercon- 
ferring with the Commons, moved 
the King to continue their fitting for 
fourteen days, which was granted. 

Soon after the breaking up of the 
Parliament, the King publithed a pro- 
clamation, declaring, ‘‘ that, as feveral 
grand affairs debated in Parliament, 
could not in fo fhort a time be brought 
to perfection, the Commons thought 
it convenient to continue the feflions 
in courfe of adjournment.” ‘That, as 
for the grievances he would reform 
himfelf, and had fooner done it had 
he been informed of them. Adding, 
that by his gegal authority, he had an- 
mulled and revoked the patent for 
gold and filver thread, and fome others 
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mentioned in the proclamation. A 
fecond proclamation was alfo publiih- 
ed at the fame time, prohibiting per- 
fons from {peaking of ftate affairs. 

Qn the 12th of July, John Wil- 
liams, Deanof Weftminfter, was {worm 
Lord-keeper of the Great Seal, the 
Chancellorfhip having been vacant 
ever fince Bacon’s condemnation. 

Before we proceed farther in the af- 
fairs of England, it will be neceflary 
to relate briefly what pafled in Bohe- 
mia and. the Palatinate after the bat- 
tle of Prague. 

The city of Prague, the day after 
the battle, furrendered at difcretion, 
and the Duke of Bavaria returned to 
Munich, leaving his army in Bohemia, 
under the command ot his General, 
Tilly. On the other hand, Coune 
Bucquoy marched on the 12th of De- 
eember for Bavaria, which voluntarily 
fabmitted, as defpairing of affittance, 
a little before Silefia fubmitted to the 
Emperor. 

Count Mandsfelt in the mean time 
had fortified himfelf in Bohemia ; bue 
the Palatine being ftili in Holland, and 
hearing that the Duke of Bavaria was 
preparing to invade the Upper Pala- 
tinate, ordered Mansfeldt to march 
with his army thither, having obtain- 
ed a hundred and fifty thoutand flo- 
rins of the Dutch to pay his troops. 
Mandsfelt, however, was not in a con- 
dition to face Tilly, who, having en- 
tered the Upper Palatinate with twen- 
ty-five thoufand men, had taken Bam- 
burgh, and fome other places. But, 
as Mansfeldt having intrenched him- 
felf behind a morafs, it was impracti- 
cable to attack him. Count Tilly 
therefore, in order to make him quit 
the country, concluded a treaty with 
him, by which he promifed ta fupply 
him with two hundred thoufand flo- 
rins, This treaty was concluded on 
the 27th of September, 1621, but, 
fome difficulty arifing, it was never 
executed, and Mansfeldt continued in 
his poit till the Lord Digby's arrival, 
who prevailed on him to march, not 
without extreme danger, into the Low- 
er Palatinate. ‘The Upper Palatinate 
being 
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reftore the part of the Palatinate 


being thus abandoned, was foon fub- 
dued entirely by the Duke of Bava- 


Tia. 

Since the fubmiffion of the King of 
Bohemia’s allies to the Emperor, after 
the battle of Prague, Spinora had con- 
tinued his conquetts in the Lower Pala- 
tinate with great rapidity, there being 
only the Englifh, who were too weak 
to oppofe his progrefs. 

A few weeks truce was however con- 
cluded at Haguenau, which the Arch- 
duke pretended was folely owing to the 
inftances of King James ; but, in rea- 
lity, it was entirely calculated to give 
the Emperor time to fend forces into 
the lower Palatinate, to fupply the 
place of thofe Spinola was leading 
back to the Netherlands, the twelve 
years truce Letween Spain and Hol- 
land being almoft expired. The Spa- 
nifh army being in the Palatinate, 
fhortly after augmented to ten thou- 
fand men; Vere was obliged to retire 
to Frankendal. ‘The Spaniards, in the 
mean time made themfelves mafters of 
Stein, Ladenburg, and Kelfers-lau- 
tern, and, in October, befieged Fran- 
kendal, where Vere was retired. The 
only method of faving this important 
place was by caufing Mansfeldt to 
march out of the Upper Palatinate, as 
we have before obferved. Gonfales, 
who commanded the Spanifh army, 
raifed the fiege of Frankendal upon 
Mansfeldt’s approach ; but Tilly foon 
after arriving with the Bavarian army, 
and fome troops of Mentz and Wirtz- 
burg in the Lower Palatinate, Manf- 
feldt was obliged to retire info Aifatia. 
This campaign ended with the lofs of 
all the important places in the Lower 
Palatinate, except Manheim, Heidel- 
berg, and Frankendal. Vere continu- 
ed at Frankendal, Herbert in Man- 
heim, and Burroughs in Heidelbergh. 

On the 31ft of March this year 
died Philip II. King of Spain, and 
was fucceeded by his fon Philip IV. 

The twelve years trace between 
Spain and the united Provinces being 
almoft expirec, the Archduke was fear- 
ful left James thould fend fuccours to 
the States, in order to oblige him to 


which was thentaken. Therefore to 
divert him from fuch an attempt, he 
caufed it to be intimated to him, that 
a peace between the Emperor and the 
Palatinate was not fo hard to be ac- 
complifhed as was generally imagined, 
and that the Emperor would agree to 
it upon reafonable terms. He even 
fent the Emperor, in the Elector’s be- 
half, a very prefling letter, which was 
fhewn tothe King. And, in order to 
infnare him the more eafily, the Em- 
peror wrote to the Archduke, that, at 
his inftances, and out of his great re- 
fpeét for the King of England, he was 
ready to embrace all proper methods 
for a peace with the Elector Palatine. 
On the other hand, the King of Spain 
told the Emperor, that, in cafe he 
gave the Upper Palatinate to the Duke 
of Bavaria, as was reported, he mutt 
expect no farther affiftance from him. 
All thefe letters were communicated 
to James, or his Embafladors, which 
confirmed him in his opinion that 
there would be no occafion for war, 
and to diftruit thefe affurances would 
only tend to embroil the affairs of the 
Palatinate. ‘Thus the Princes of the 
houfe of Auftria, amufed the King, to 
induce him to continue in his fatal 
neutrality. ; 

Accordingly James, without que- 
ftioning in the leaft their fincerity, dif- 
patched the Lord Digby to Vienna. 
This Embaflador having an audience 
of the Emperor the 15th of July, con- 
fined his demands to thefe two heads. 
Firft, that the Elefor Palatine fhould 
be reftored to the fame ftate he was 
before he was chofen King of Bohe- 
mia. 2dly, ‘hat the Imperial Ban 
fhould be revoked, or, at leaft, fuf- 
pended ; for which the King, his fa- 
ther-in-law, would undertake to oblige 
him to give the Emperor due fatisfac- 
tion. 

The Emperor, who only endea- 
voured to gain time, anfwered in writ- 
ing, that, at the requeft of the King 
of England, and fome other Princes, 
he was ready to pardon the Palfgrave, 
on his paying the obedience due to the 
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head of the Empire, and giving him a 
reafonable fatisfaétion: Adding, that, 
as he had undertaken the war with the 
advice and afliftance of divers Prin- 
ces, he could do nothing without their 
confent ; but had called a diet at Ra- 
tifbon, the refolutions whereof fhould 
be communicated to the King of Eng- 
land. 

Soon after the Emperor had given 
this anfwer to the Embaflador, he re- 
ceived a letter from the Infanta Habel- 
la, informing him of the death of the 
Archduke, her hufband, at Bruffels, the 
13th of July, withal repeating her 
inftances in behalf of the Eleétor. 
Upon this Digby prefented a frefh me- 
morial, demanding a truce for the 
lower Palatinate, on the following 
conditions: 1. That Count Man{- 
feldt fhould ebferve the truce, other- 
wife the Eletor Palatine fhould re- 
voke his commiflion. 2. That the 
commiflion of John-Geerge de Bran- 
denburgh, who alfo ferved the Llec- 
tor, fhould be revoked. 3. That, as 
foon as the truce was publifhed, the 
Elector fhould give up to the Empe- 
ror Tabor and Witigaw, the only 
places he now held in Bohemia. 

The Emperor, after confulting 
with the Elector of Saxony and Duke 
of Bavaria, wrote a letter to the In- 
fanta, which was communicated to 
Digby, telling her, that at her requeft, 
and out of regard to the King of Eng- 
land, he was refolved to treat of a 
truce on the conditions propofed by 
the Englith Embafiador, adding, that 
conferences might be held during the 
truce, in order to bring about a peace. 

The Emperor, fome time after, in- 
formed Digby, that he intended to 
grant the Palatinate a truce, provided 
the Dulte of Bavaria would confent to 
it. He even defired him to go and 
negociate the truce with the Duke. 
Digby, leaving Vienna the ith of 
September, came into the upper Pa- 
latinate, where the Duke of Bavaria 
then was, at the time Mansfeldt was 
conclading the above-mentioned truce 
with Tilly. When Digby talked of a 
trace, the Duke told him, “There was 
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no need for a truce, for the wars were 
at an end, he having agreed with 
Count Mansfeldt; and he did not 
doubt of keeping both Palatinates in 
peace, till the Emperor and Paligrave 
were agreed.” This anfwer being 
tranfmitted by Digby to the Emperor, 
he wrote him word, that, the face of 
affairs being altered by the fault of 
Count Mansfeldt, who had entered 
that country with his troops, the Duke 
of Bavaria was under a necefflity of rai- 
fing an army to drive him thence, and 
it was not reafonable that he fhould 
be at that charge to no purpofe. 
Then it was that Digby, having in- 
formed the King of the ftate of affairs 
in Germany, brought Mansfeldt into 
the lower Palatinate, and by that 
means faved Frankendal. After this 
Digby borrowed, upon his own credit, 
ten thoufand pounds fterling to pay 
the Englifh troops, who had received 
nothing for a long while before. 

The King, being informed by his 
Embaflador of the Duke of Bavaria’s 
anfwer, wrote to the Emperor, to 
complain of the invafion of the Palati- 
nate: Adding, that, if he could not 
obtain the pardon of his fon.in-law by 
fair means, he was determined to have 
recourfe to arms. ‘The Emperor was 
not at all frighted at this menace, but 
ftill continued to amufe him; and, in 
order to perfuade him that he was in- 
clined to peace, he difpatched Count 
Schwartzenburgh to London, to fettle 
with him the conditions of the truce. 
But, before we fpeak of the fuccefs of 
this embafly, it will be neceffary to re- 
Jate what pafied in England till the end 
of the year. 

The King had farther adjourred 
the two Houfes, from the 14th of No- 
vember to the 8th of February,, 1622. 
But Digby’s return occafioned his or- 
dering them to meet the zoth of No- 
vember. As he was a little indifpofed, 
he commanded the Lord Keeper, the 
Lord Treafurer, and the Lord Digby, 
to acquaint the Parliament with his in- 
tentions. The Lord Keeper faid, 
that, fince the laft adjournment, the 
King had taken great care of the na- 
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tion, reforming, by his proclamation, 
thisty-feven feveral grievances com- 
plained of by the people, without de- 
manding any thing in return for thefe 
favours, as was ufual in former times. 
That he had re-aflembled the Parlia- 
ment, upon the declaration of the 
Commons to affift him powerfully in 
the recovery of the Palatinate. ‘That 
he had ufed his endeavours to procure 
a good peacé, but with what little 
fuccefs the Lord Digby would inform 
them. ‘Then he put them in mind, 
that the King had advanced forty 
thoufand pounds to keep an army in 
the lower Palatinate. ‘* But, conti- 
nued he, unlefs the Parliament take 
farther refolution, and imitate rather 
antient than modern principles, and be 
more expeditious in what they do, his 
Majefty’s endeavours would fall to the 
ground.” He concluded with faying, 
that the King had determined to con- 
tinue the feffion till feven or eight 
days.before Chriitmas, and to renew it 
the eighth of February. 

The Lord Digby, fpeaking next, 
gave a brief account of his embafly to 
Vienna, and faid, he plainly difcover- 
ed, it was the Emperor’s defign to 
give the upper Palatinate to the Duke 
of Bavaria: Adding, that a large 
fum of money was abfolutely necefla- 
ry, both to keep together Count Manf- 
feldt’s army, and to fend a flrong fup- 

ly of Englith troops to the Palatinate. 

The Lord Treaturer faid, that the 
King’s coffers were empty, his trea- 
fare being exhaufted by the fums em- 
ployed in the defence of the Palatinate, 
But, tho’ the King declared for war,he 
was rcfolved to conclude the Spanifh 
Marriage, hoping by that means to 
heal the breach. 

As the Commons had fufficient rea- 
fon to think that rhe King did not in- 
tend to break with the Spaniard, with 
whom he was going to be allied by 
his fon’s marriage, they were perfuad- 
ed that the money demanded would 
not be employed in war. On 
the other hand, -they had promi- 
fed the King to put him in a condition 
to begin and vigoroufly carry on a 


war looked upon as neceflary by all 
the world. It was however neceflary 
to fatisfy the public, and thew they 
meant to keep their promife, provid- 
ed they could be certain that it would 
be for the advantage of the ftate, 
They therefore refolved to make a re- 
monftrance to the King, and reprefent 
to him what they thought requifite ia 
the prefent juncture. Not that they 
expected the King would grant their 
requeits, but to leave him without ex- 
cule, in cafe he refufed them, which 
was fcarce to bedoubted. Such were 
the effects the diftruft between the 
King and Parliament began to pro- 
duce. Inftead of ufing their joint en- 
deavonrs for the public good, each 
endeavoured to take advantage of the 
other. This remonftrance chiefly re- 
lated to religion, and the number of 
popith recufants then in England, with 
the methods neceflary to be taken a- 
gainft thefe growing evils. 

The King, at the opening of this Par- 
liament, had taken care to mark out the 
bounds which the Commons were not 
to exceed. Above all things, he intimat- 
ed to them, that they ought not to give 
him advice without being afked. This 
charge they greatly neglected in this 
remonftrance, and plainly fhewed, 
they did not believe it belonged to the 
King to determine how far the rights 
of the people's Reprefentatives in 
Parliament extended. The King’s 
principles were fo different from thofe 
of the Commons, that it is no won- 
der their inferences were direétly op- 
pofite. The King did not expect the 
Commons fhould advife him ; and the 
Commons pretended, it was their in- 
difpenfable duty to reprefent to him 
the dangers of the church or ftate, 
with the propereft remedies. The 
King refled upcn the prerogative 
royal, but the Commons did not a- 
gree to the extent he gave the prero- 
gative, by virtue whereof he pretend- 
ed to hinder them from taking care of 
the church and itate, when they were 
in danger, or their concerns neglected. 

‘The King no fooner heard that the 
remonitrance was ready, than he fent 
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a letter to the Speaker of the Houfe 
of Commons, to hinder the remon- 
ftrance from being prefented to him. 
‘This letter being read and examined 
in the Houfe, the Commons did not 
think proper to keep filence, but im- 
mediately drew up a petition, which, 
with the remonftrance, was prefented 
to the King, being carried by twelve 
Members, at the head of whom the 
Houfe affected to fet Sir Richard We- 
fton, a Privy-counfellor, a known pa- 
pift, and thought to be the perfon that 
moft as the King againit the 
Commons. The Houfe then refol- 
ved to proceed to no other affair, till 
they had an anfwer to their petition. 
The King received the twelve Mem- 
bers very roughly. Some fay, he cal- 
ded for twelve chairs for them, fay- 
ing, ‘‘ Here are twelve Kings come 
“tome.” He received the petition, 
but rejeéted the remonftrance, with 
the copy of the petition already pre- 
fented to him againft the recufants. 
Some days after, he fentthe Commons 
an anfwer in writing; in which he 
treated their petition in a very rough 
manner, and explained his intensions 
very clearly, without ufing ambigu- 
ous expreffions, as he had hither- 
to done. The conclufion of this 
{peech, which regards the rights and 
privileges of Parliament, is as follows : 
“And although we cannot allow of 
the ftile, calling it your undoubted 
right and inheritance ; but could ra- 
ther have wifhed that ye had faid, that 
your privileges were derived from the 
grace and permifhon of eur anceftors 
and us ; ( br moit of them grow from 
precedents, which rather fhew a tole- 
ration than inheritance: ) Yet we are 
pleafed to give our royal aflurance, 
that, as long as you contain your- 
felves within the limits of your duty, 
we will be as careful to maintain and 
preferve your lawful liberties and pri- 
vileges, as ever any of our predecef- 
fors were; nay, as to preferve our 
own royal prerogative; fo as your 
Houfe hall only have need to beware 
fo trench upon che prerogative of the 
crown, which wosld inferce us, or 
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any juft King, to retrench them of 
their privileges, that would pare his 
prerogative, and flowers of the crown : 
But of this, we hope, there will neve: 
be caufe given.” 

This lait part of the King’s anfwer 
was fo clear as to want no explanation. 
He had hitherto contented himfelf 
with infinuating certain principles, the 
confequences whereof he had artfully 
concealed, feeming thereby to referve 
to himfelf the power either of admit- 
ting thefe confcquences, in their ut- 
mott extent, or with reftriftion, or by 
denying them, as he fhould fee occa- 
fion. But now, whether he gave way 
to his paffion, or was glad to fpeak at 
laft his thoughts without difguife, he 
put the Commons ender a neceflity ei- 
ther of granting his pretenfions, or of 
oppofing them openly. The Com- 
mons, having read the anfwer, the 
confequences whereof they plainly 
perceived, and knowing the Parlia- 
ment was going to be diflolved or 
prorogued, drew up the following 
protettation : 

“© The Commons, now affembled in 
Parliament, being juitly occafioned 
thereunto, concerning fundry liber- 
ties, franchifes, and privileges of Par- 
liament, among others here mention- 
ed, do make this proteftation follow- 
ing, that the liberties, franchifes, pri- 
vileges, and jurifdiGion of Parliament, 
are the ancient and undoubted birth- 
right and inheritance of the fubjects 
of” England; and that the arduous 
and urgent affairs concerning the King, 
ftate and defence of the realm, and of 
the church of England, and mainte- 
nance and making of laws, and redrefs 
of mifchiefs and grievances which dai- 
ly happen within this realm, are proper 
fubje¢ts and matter of counfel and 
debate in Parliament ; and that, in the 
handling and proceeding of thefe buii- 
nefles, every Member of the Houfe of 

Parliament hath, and, of right, ought 
to have freedom of fpeech, to pro- 
pound, treat, reafon, and bring to 
conclufion the fame; and that the 
Commons of Parliament have like li 
berty and freedom to treat of thote 
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matters, in fuch ord«:, as in their judg- 
ments fhall feem fitteft ; and that ever 
Member of the faid Houfe hath like 
freedom from all impeachment, im- 
prifonment, and moleftation ( other 
than by cenfure of the Houfe itfelf) 
for, or concerning, any fpeaking, rea- 
foning, or declaring of any matter or 
matters touching the Parliament or 
Parliament bufinefs: And that if any 
of the faid Members be complained of, 
and queftioned for any thing done or 
faid in Parliament, the fame is to be 
fhewed to the King, by the advice and 
affent of all the Commons aflembled 
in Parliament, before the King give 
credence to any private informa- 
tion.” 

The King being informed that the 
Commons had figned the above pro- 
teflation, he caufed the Council to be 
affembled, and came in perfon to caufe 
the above petition to be taken out of 
the journal-book of the clerk of the 
Houfe of Parliament, and command- 
ed an act of Council to be made 
thereupon, and that act to be entered 
in the regifter of Council caufes. 

Six days after the — by procla- 
mation diffolved the Parliament, de- 
claring, he was under no neceflity of 
giving an account thereof to any, 
fince the diffolving of the Parliament, 


Lhe Defcription and Ufe 
Wluftrated with 

HE folar microfcope (faid to be 

the invention of aGerman, from 
whom at leaft it had its name) is a 
moit curious improvement in optics, 
and deferves tobe greatly valued, as 
it is the beft method which nature will 
admit of, or art can furnifh, for mag- 
nifying and extubiting very {mail 
tranfparent objecis to the view of 

ipeciators. 

This inftrument confifts of feveral 
parts, viz. A, hg. 2. a fquare frame of 
mazhogany to be fixed to the thutter of 
a window, by means of the {crews 1, 
s. ‘fo this frame is applied a circular 
collar, of the fame wooed, wih a 
greove on its periphery on the ourlide, 
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whenever he pleafed, was confefledly 
in his power: That,’however, he was 
willing to inform the public, it was, 
becaufe the Commons took the liber- 
ty, not only to treat of his high pre- 
rogatives, which did not belong to 
them, but alfo to fpeak in a very dif- 
refpectful manner of foreign Princes : 
That they {pent that time in difputing 
about their privileges which they 
fhould have employed in redrefling 
the wants of the public: That fome 
turbulent fpirits had fowed tares a- 
mong the corn, and, by their artifices, 
laid him under an indifpenfable necef- 
fity of difcontinuing the prefent«Par- 
liament, without giving it the name, 
or allowing it the period of a feflion, 
He then declared, that, notwithftand- 
ing he had diffolved this Parliament, 
he intended to govern in the beft man- 
ner he was capable of, and fhould 
embrace, with pleafure, the firft occa- 
fion of calling another at a proper 
feafon. 

Soon after this proclamation, ano- 
ther appeared, forbidding all perfons, 
under fevere penalties, from talking of 
ftate affairs, and charying the Judges, 
in their circuits, to put the laws ia 
execution againit licencious tongues. 


[{ To be continued. J 


of the Solar Microfcope. 
a Copper-plate. 


denoted by 2, 3: This collar is con- 
nected by a cat-gut to the pulley 4 on 
the upper part, which is turned round 
by the pin 5 within. Onone part of 
the collar on the outfide is faftened by 
hinges a looking glafs G, in a proper 
frame, to which is fixed the jointed 
wire 6, 7; by which means, and the 
fcrew H 8, it may be made to ftand 
in an angle more or lefs inclined to 
the frame. In the middle of the col- 
lar is fixed a tube of brafs C, near two 
inches in diameter ; theend of which 
on the outfide has a convex Jens 5 to 
colleét the fun-beams thrown on it by 
the glafs G, and converging them to- 
wards a focus in the other part, where 
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D is atube fliding in and out to ad- 
juft the objeét to a due diftance from 
the focus. To the end G of another 
tube F is fcrewed one of Wilfon’s 
fingle pocket microfcopes, containing 
the objeét to be magnified in a flider ; 
and by the tube F, fliding on the {mall 
end E of the tube D, it is brought to a 
due focal diftance. 

To this end it has been contrived 
very commodioufly in feveral different 
forms; but we fhall here illuftrate 
the following by a diagram. A B, 
fig. 1. is a fe€tion of the window- 
fhutter of a dark room, CD of the 
frame containing a {cioptric ball E F ; 
in the forepart whereof is {crewed the 
tube GIK H, at one end of which is 
a lens GH, which, by converging the 
fun-beams into a narrow’ compafs, 
does ftronely enlighten the fmall ob- 
ject a 4, placed on a flip of glafs, or 
otherwife, in the part of the tube NQ, 
where a flit is made on each fide for 
that purpofe. Within this tube there 
flides another L2*M, which con- 
tains a {mall magnifying lens m r. 

By moving the exterior tube IGHK 
one way, and the other the elafs, GH 
will be brought to receive the rays of 
the fun direétly, and will therefore moft 
intenfely illuminate the object a6, The 
other tube LM, being flid backwards 
and forwards, will adjuft the diftance of 
the fmall lens mr, fo that the image 
of the object ad fhall be made 
very diftin¢t, on the oppofite fide 
of the room at OP; and the magni- 
tude of the image will be to that of 
the obje&, as the diftance from the 
lens mr is to the diftance of the ob- 
je&t from it, as is evident from the 
figure. 

Thus, for example, fuppofe the fo- 
cal diftance of the lens m r to be one 
inch =r, and let the diftance at 
which it is placed from the object be 
1, =a; then, if the lens be dou- 
ble and equally convex, as ufual, 
the diftance of the image will be 
ar 





77S = 110 ; therefore the image 


will be 110 times larger than the ob- 
ject in its linear dimenfions, and 110 


. & 
X 110 = 12100 times larger in fur- 
face ; and in folidity it will be 110 X 
110 KX 110 = 13331000 times larg- 
er than the object. 

If the lens, inftead of one inch, 
were but half an inch focal diitance, 
then would the diameter of the image 
be twice as large, or 220 times larger 
than the object ; and the {uperficies 
four times larger, viz. 4 & 12100 = 
48400 ; and the folidity eight times 
larger,viz. 8 X 1331000 = 10648000, 
that is, above ten millions of times 
larger than the object. 

Once more for very {mall objects we 
may ufe a lens 4 of an inch focal di- 
ftance, and then the image, at the 
fame diflance as before, will be in 
diameter 4 X 110 = 440 times lar- 
ger than the object; in fuperficies, 
16 X% 12100 = 193600 times larger ; 
and, confequently, any folid {mall ob- 
ject will, at the diftance of nine feet 
two inches, by means of a lens j inch 
focal diftance, be magnified above 85 
millions of times. 

Or more direétly thus : Let the focal 
diftance of the double convex m + be } 
= r,and let the diftance at which the 
image is formed be 12 feet, or 144 in- 
ches = /; then cL 
which therefore may be taken for * df 
an inch ; confequently the diftance of 
the image is 576 times the diftance of 
the object from the lens, and fo much 
larger will it be in diameter, and in 
furface it will be 576 X 576 = 331776 
times larger, and in folidity it will be 
576 X 576 X 576 =191102976 times 
arger, ora{mall blood globule, or o- 
ther folid particle, will be magnified - 
bove 85 millions of times; an effect pro- 
digious, and incredible to thofe who 
are not converfant with glafies, or un- 
derftand not the rules of optics. 

If the linear dimenfions of the 
image be nicely taken by an afliftant, 
with a graduated fcale of equal parts, 
the dimenfions of the object wili be 
known of courfe from the diflances of 
the image and object from the lens ; 
and in exceeding fmall objects, fuch 
as the pores of cork, the particles of 
blood, 
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blood, animalcula in femine, &c. there 
is no other way of meafuring them fo 
well: And thus the folar microfcope 
becomes a micrometer in the lait de- 
gree of poffible menfuration. 

The great artifice and conveniency 
of this folar microfcope is, that, by 
means of the glafs G, fig. z. the obli- 
que rays of the fun are made to go 
ftraight along the dark room parallel 
to the floor, inftead of falling upon it. 

By the pulley 4, 5, the glafs is 
turned direétly to the fun, and, by 
the jointed wire and {crew at H, it is 


elevated or depreffed, fo as to bring 
the glafs into the pofition required, 
where the angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of reflection. Mr. Li- 
berklum, a Pruffian Gentleman, was 
the firft who invented this method of 
magnifying objects, but without the 
looking-glafs, which was afterwards 
added to it. The theory of this con- 
trivance, and the magic lanthorn, is 
the fame, only here we make ufe of 
fun-beams inftead of candle-light, and 
the object and magnifying lens of the 
fmallett fize. 


Jo the Proprietors of the Universat MaGazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As your Collections are evidently calculated to promote true Knowledge, I prefume 
that the following Attempt to elucidate, on mechanical Principles, the Nature of 
the different Senfes of the Human Body, will meet with your Approbation, and 


Jind a Place in your ufeful Magazine, which will oblige 


Ertain faculties of an animated 

body, by which it maintains a 
corre(pondence with external objects, 
we call fenfes. Thefe are fo ma- 
ny means that the Creator has fur- 
nifhed them with, that animals may 
be in a condition of feeding, and 
defending themfelves, of affifting one 
another, and of propagating their 
kind. For without the fenfes, they 
would hardly differ from a plant, 
which grows in the fame place where 
nature produced it, which withers im- 
amediately when its nourifhment fails, 
and which fuffers, with equal infenfi- 
bility, either the fpade that cultivates 
it, or the knife that deftroys it. 

The exercife of the fenfes is mere- 
ly an animal funétion, it belongs as 
wel! to beafts 2s to men. It feems al- 
do in this refpett, that many {pecies 
of the brutes have been better fur- 
nifned than we have been. For what 
excguifie fmelling have dogs! how 
sharp of fight are fome birds of prey ! 

We commonly diitinguith five dif- 
ferent fenfes; the touch, the {mell, 
the tattle, the hearing, and the fight. 
‘There are but few animals, in which 
we may nor reckon up fo many. Pof- 
iibly there may be fpecies in nature, 


Yours, &c. B. B. 


that may have fome other fenfes that 
we know nothing of ; but it is with 
this as with all other things that are 
not impoffible ; we are not to admit 
them, without neceffity, and without 
proof. Every fenfe has its particular 
feat in fome part of the body, which, 
in this refpect, is called its organ. The 
ear is the organ of hearing, the eye 
of feeing, and fo of the reit. 

Though every organ is fenfible, it 
is not fo, however, for all forts of ob- 
jects, for every one has its peculiar pro- 
vince. The ear would direct itfelf in 
vain towards the light, and the fharp- 
eft fight could not perceive the found 
of a bell; even though the objc& 
fhould belong to the organ it affects, 
the natural fenfation would not take 
place, unlefs when the impreflion is 
neither too itrong, nor too weak. We 
fhould not diftinguifh the image of the 
fun, if we dunil onmaiiende receive 
his rays into our eyes ; and few per- 
fons could read a writing in fmall 
characters, if they had only the light 
of the ftars. 

What is it then to perceive, or to 
make ufe of our fenfes, on the part of 
the animated body ? It is to receive, 
upon fuch or fuch an organ, the mo- 
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derate impreflion of an object, which 
affects it either by itfelf, or by fome 
intermediate matter. On this part of 
the foul which animates the body, it 
is to recollect the ideas which it has 
connected with thefe impreflions, or 
to form new ones, if the impreflions 
are new. If aman, for example, in 
open day, fhould caft his eye upon a 
dog, the light which illuminates the 
body of this animal, rebounds to the 
{pectator, and ftrikes a place at the 
bottom of his eye, terminated like the 
figure of the animal which reflects it. 
On this occafion the foul recollects 
the idea of « dog, which is familiar 
to it; and, if the memory farnithes it 
with the idea of fome other dog, it 
judges this to be great, little, lean, 
fat, &c. by the comparifon it makes 
with it. Now to know how the or- 
gan, affected by the object, determines 
the mind to think in confequence of 
it; this is what phyfics do not pre- 
tend to teach us, and is, I believe, 
what exceeds the limits of our narrow 
comprehenfions. ‘The union of the 
foul and body, the intercourfe of thefe 
two beings of fuch different natures, 
is one of thofe myfteries, which, per- 
haps, is more prudent for us to ad- 
mire, than to pry into. 

But, asa man fees a dog, fo does a 
dog fee a man ; and, his actions as 
well as ours, feem to be regulated by 
what he fees, by what he underftands, 
&c. therefore, fhould it be afked, what 
paffes in this animal, when an object 
affects any one of his fenfes ? this 
would be another of thefe thorny 
queftions, wherein our curiofity is dif- 
appointed, and, upon which, the moft 
inquifitive genius’s have, in vain, ex- 
haufted all their philofophy. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Des Cartes, 
a beaft is nothing elfe but a fine ma- 
chine, all the picces of which are fo 
well matched and ordered, with fuch 
perfect correfpondence, that one of 
them, being moved by the external ob- 
ject that has hold of it, immediately 
determines the reft to move in fuch 
or fuch a manner. The nerves of 
each organ, being touched as they 


ought, tranfmit to the members their 
different motions, whence fuch or 
fuch an aétion is the refult. This 
thought is grand and bold ; it is even 
perfuafive, when one confiders it with- 
out experience. But it would weaken 
it to build its probability upon exam- 
ples or fimilitudes. An oyfter or a 
{nail, which, of all animated beings, 
feem to be the moft infirm, are beyond 
comparifon, much above the moft 
perfect watch, or whatever elfe art 
can produce that is moft ingenious, 
The loweft of mankind can never be 
perfuaded to look upon the aétions of 
a horfe, a hound, &c. as the refult of 
a mechanifm, which is purely mate- 
rial. To have a relifh for this phi- 
lofophy, one muft be but little of a 
philofopher. 

Without doubt we fhould rather 
chufe to believe that the body of a 
brute is animated and governed by 
an intelligent being, which begins to 
live and dies with it, and which is she 
principle of all its thoughts, and of 
all thofe judgments, of which we 
think we {fee indications in the feve- 
ral actions of animals. This opinion 
is neither contrary to reafon, nor to 
the doétrines of religion, and has 
found patrons, and ftill finds them to 
this day ; and that not only among 
the vulgar, who judge only from ap- 
pearances, but even among fuch as 
think, and who entertain no opinions, 
till after they have thoroughly exa- 
mined them. 

But it muft not be thought, that, in 
taking this fide of the queition, we are 
put above all difficulties. When we 
confider the docility of a domeftic a- 
nimal; the craft and fubtlety of cer- 
tain wild beafts of prey ; the regula- 
rity and induftry, that prevails amon 
certain kinds of infects which live il 
labour in fociety ; it is very conveni- 
ent to account for it by faying, ‘That 
all thefe animals are intelligent, the 
author of nature has made them fuch, 
by inclofing in their bodies a foul, 
which is of a kind fuitable to their 
condition. Now if this foul is imma- 
terial, as is pretended, what becomes 
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of it ? It has been lately obferved, that 
when a certain worm has been cut in 
five or fix parts, and often more ; eve- 
ry portion continues to live, and be- 
comes again a complete animal, and 
in all things like to that which had 
been divided ; were there then feveral 
fouls in the fame individual, or elfe 
that which is not matter, is it divifi- 
ble ? We will not urge this queftion 
any farther, but apply ourfelves whol- 
ly to what may be cleared up, and 


proved by experiment and obferva- 
tion. 

In order to this, we thall confine 
ourfelves to explain the mechanifm of 
our fenfations, trace the external ob- 
ject, or its action, to the part of the 
body appointed to receive its impref- 
fion, and fee what are the necefiary 
conditions in the object to be actively 
fenfible, and in the organ to be pro- 
perly affected. 


Of th Toucu. 


HE touch participates of lefs 

delicacy than the other fenfes, 
but at the fame time furpaffes them 
in point of certainty. It abfolutely 
cuts off all incredulity ; befides which 
good property, it enjoys that of be- 
ing the moft general fenfation. See- 
ing and hearing refult from the orga- 
nization of a very minute portion of 
our ftru€ture; but it is requifite that 
every part of the animal ceconomy 
fhould be endued with the faculty of 
feeling, to diftinguith us from mere 
machines that may be taken to pieces 
at pleafure, without the con{ciouf- 
nefs of any violence offered to their 
mechanifm. This is what nature has 
furnifhed,and, wherever we find nerves 
and life, there alfo fubfifts this fort of 
fenfation; which does not feem to 
ftand in need of any particular orga- 
nization, or todepend on the flruc- 
ture of the nervous papilla, the fimple 
folid texture of the nerve being alone 
fufficient to produce it, The lips of a 
green wound, the pereofteum or a ten- 
don laid bare, have a very quick fen- 
fation, though deftitute of the nervous 
papille obfervable on the fkin. Na- 
ture, whom one would conclude is ne- 
ceffarily obliged to be at a great ex- 
pence in producing this fenfe of the 
touch, has neverthelefs eftablifhed it at 
a {mall one. So that the nervows papil- 
la are not abfolutely neceffary to feel- 
ing, but to the perfeciion of it, and the 
variety of the refpective fenfations. 
The fenfe of feeling, therefore, is as 
the bafis of all other fenfations. 


It is the genus, of which they are the 
mott perfect fpecies. All the nervous 
folids, animated by a fluid, are en- 
dued with this general fenfation. But 
the papillae of the fkin, thofe of the 
fingers, for example, enjoy it to a de- 
gree of perfeétion; which adds to the 
firtt fenfation a fort of difcernment of 
the figure of the body touched. The 
papilla of the tongue furpafs thofe of 
the fkin ; and, in fhort, thofe of the 
nofe, the papillze of the tongue ; and 
fo of the reft, in proportion to the de- 
licacy of the tealition. What Iam 
advancing, in regard of the papille, 
does not at all exclude the reit of the 
nervous texture in particular organs, 
as on the {kin and the tongue. In o- 
thers they have a lefs portion affign- 
ed them ; namely, in refpeé& to the 
nofe, or the pituitary membrane, 
which conftitutes the organ of {mei- 
ling. In fhort, in other places the 
papille feem to have itll a lefs 
fhare ; and the folid nervous texture 
almoft fingly compofes the organ, as 
in the fight. Thefe differences pro- 
ceed from each organ’s being propor- 
tioned to the objett whofe impreilion 
it receives. It would be very condu 

cive to the perfection of the touch, 
vere the nerves to form {mali fenfible 
eminences ; becaufe thefe fort of 
fharp-pointed fubilances are more 
eafily irritated by the furface of bo- 
dies than an uniform texture could 
pofibly be. The tafte would re- 


quire nervous papille, that fhould 
be of a {pungy nature, and, at the 
fame 
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fame time, fufficiently impregnated 
with moifture to dilute and diffo!ve the 
principles of tafte, and to admit them 
eafily into their texture, in order to 
their making a more lively impreffion. 
The pituitary membrane that lines the 
organ of the fmell is furnifhed with 
foft, downy, windings, and little cells, 
to confine the odiferous vapours ; bu, 
its object being fubtile, it would have 
no occafion either for papilla or fen- 
fible points. The choroides, the im- 
mediate organ of fight, has likewife its 
foft black down, to abforb the ima- 
ges that make its objet; but the bor- 
tomof thefe velvet fubftances,formed to 
receive the images, ought to be a ner- 
vous membrane, very imooth and very 
fenfible. 

All matter, of fufficient confiftence 
or folidity to affect the furface of our 
fkin, becomes an object of the touch. 
This fenfe afcertains the bulk and fi- 
gure of bodies, their diftance, inaéti- 
on, motion, folidity, foftnefs, fluidity, 
heat, coldnefs, drynefs, moifture, &c. 
thefe are its proper objects. 

The fenfation of warmth or heat 
is a fort of light emotion, or irritation 
of our nervous parts, and an expan- 
fion of our folids and fluids, produced 
by the flight aétion of a moderate quan- 
tity of the fubtile matter that compofes 
fire, or the origin of heat, whether na- 
tural or artificial. 

When this matter either exceeds in 
quantity, or is more than ordinarily 
agitated, then inftead of irritating, or 
expanding, our folids and fluids, it tears 
and diffolves them, and this violence 
of action caufes an inflammation. 

The fenfation of cold, on the con- 
trary, is a fort of ebftruction in the 
nervous papillz, and generally in all 
the folids, and a condeniation or defeét 
of motion, in our fluids, arifing either 
from the contact of fome cold fub- 
ftlance, that is to fay, of a fubftance 
that is not to any degree impregnated 
with fubtile agitated matter, like the 
air of water in winter; or by any 
other accidental caufe, whereby the 
motion of our Ruids and natural ele- 


mental heat js d{uppreffed, like the 
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periodical convulfion of the folids that 
produces the fhivering in an ague. It 
1s probable that our flujds being either 
totally condenfed, or impeded tn their 
motion, by one or other of thefe cau- 
fes, the nervous papilla, and the fo- 
lids in general, which are folely ex- 
panded by the impulfe of thefe fluids, 
are immediately blocked up ; and it 
is this conftipation, that is the fource 
of all the effects of cold in the human 
body. 

The fkin, the organ of the touch, 
is a compofition of fibres, nerves, and 
veflels which are interwoven one with 
the other in fuch an extraordinary 
manner, that the texture in fome mea- 
fure refembles net-work. 

This fibrous texture is vifible in 
thick fhammy, and in the fo!es of fhoes 
made of a thick and foft leather, 
where indeed the fibres appear very 
diftin€lly. 

The fkin adheres to all the parts it 
inclofes, by means of blood. veffels, 
lymphatics, nerves, and fometimes of 
fiefhy fibres, as in the face; but com- 
monly by feveral very thin complicat- 
ed foliages, which form themfelves in- 
to little cells, where the extremities of 
the arteries fecern an oil, termed fat, 
The anatomitts call thefe ftrata of folia- 
ges the cellular membrane, or membra- 
na adipofa ; its ftru€lure pretty much 
refembles that of a puit-pafte cake. It 
is here the butchers introduce the air, 
when they blow their meat to render it 
more agreeable to the eye. 

The {kin is formed of all the parts 
themfelves that faften it to the body 
which it infolds. Thefe foliages, vel- 
fels, and capillary nerves are determin - 
ed one over the other by the compref- 
fion of the waters that furround the 
foetus in the womb, and after its birth 
by the preflure of the atmofphere. 
Thefe fibres,being thus interwoven and 
preffed together, form the fubftance we 
have been defcribing. Several of thefe 
vefiels, originally hollow, acquire in a 
fhore-{pace a firm folidity, and be- 
come as it were tendinous; and are 
with the nerves the principal iubltance 
of this thick texture. 

L The 
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of the fkin are diftributed almoft like 
the nerves. Being interwoven one with 
another in the fkin,they form the vaf- 


‘The nervous capillaries, after ha- 
ving concurred by their twining and 
running acrofs one to another to the 
formation of the fkin, terminate in its 
external furface, where they fhed 
their firlt coat, viz. that fupplied by 
the dura mater. This firft coat, com- 
monly ftiled the fheath of the nerve, 
is divided into feveral fhreds that ftick 
entangled together on the furface of 
the fkin, and by that means conititute 
a fort of net-work, called the reticu- 
lary body. 

‘The mechanifm of this nervous net- 
work is very well accommodated for 
receiving the impreflion of objeéts ; but 
the extremity of the nerve, ftripped of 
this firft coat, expands and raifes itfelf 
between the interftices of this net- 
work, and forms the nervous papillz. 
Thefe are elevated above the net- 
work, are far more fufceptible of irri- 
tation, and confequently intirely form- 
ed for the production of the moft per- 
fect fenfation. <A {fpirituous lymph 
moiftens thefe papille, renders them 
fupple and elaftic, and of courfe fur- 
nifhes an organ in all refpeéts compleat 
and accomplithed. 

Thefe papillz are ranged in lines, 
and in acertain order. And it is this 
order that produces the little ridges ob- 
fervable on the cuticle or fcarf fkin, 
and fo vifible at the end of our fingers, 
where they are {piral. 

The nervous papillz are perpendi- 
cular to the tarlecs of the body. At 
the ends of the fingers they are 
Jengthened in proportion to the ex- 
tent of that part, and are fo clofely 
connected together, as to form thofe 
folid bodies, the nails. 

Their very ftrait union is the reafon 
why there is no paflage for the ani- 
mal fluid through this compofition, 
whence the nail becomes iafenfible. 
But to make amends, at the root of the 
nail, where the nervous papilla are 
very folid, very elaftic, and remain 
open to the flux of fpirits, the fenfa- 
tion is extreme. 

The fanguinary, lymphatic, and oily 
capillaries that penetrate the texture 


culary net-work. ‘Their expanfion on 
the furface of the fkin conititutes the 
excretory veflels, and the cuticle that 
invelts the papilla, and is very necef- 
fary to them by foftening the impref- 
fion of objects, and rendering by that 
means the perception more diftinét. 
In fhort, to this ftructure, fo adapted 
to forming the organ of the touch, we 
muft add the glands fituated under the 
fkin, which ferve to fupply, at the end 
of the lymphatics, the {pirits neceilary 
for the lymph that moiitens the ner- 
vous papillz, and to beitow on the 
animal fluid a preparation requifite to 
the perfeétion of this fenfation. 

The fenfe of feeling is abfolutely 
fo complete, and of fuch univerfal be- 
nefit, that it has fometimes performed, 
if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the funéti- 
on of the eyes, and recompenfed in 
fome meafure the blind for the lofs 
of their fight. 

An organift in Holland, tho’ de- 
prived of his eyes, could notwithftand- 
ing play perfectly well. He had ac- 
quired likewife a habit of difttinguifh- 
ing by the touch the different kinds of 
money, and even coleurs. Cards 
could not efcape the delicacy of his 
fingers, by which means he became a 
formidable gamefter ; for, in dealing 
the cards, he knew the hands of thote 
he played with, as well as his own. 

The fculptor Ganibafius of Volterre 
ftill furpaffed the organift I am fpeak- 
ing of. It was fufficient for this blind 
artift to have touched an obje&, in or- 
der to make a buft in clay that fhould 
bear an exa& refemblance. 

Thefe are perfedtions of the touch 
exceeding all imagination, and in- 
deed belief, were they not very well 
attefted. In the mean while! am aptto 
think, that this latter inflance does not 
depend fo much on a perfect fenfation, 
as On an extreme lively imagination. 
There is no one but may diltinguifh 
the inequalities of a face with his fin- 
gers ; but perhaps it was the peculiar 

privilege 
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ivilege of the fculptor Ganibafius’s qualities perceived by the touch, and 


imagination to be capable of con- 
ceiving an exact likenefs, by the ine- 


of executing it afterwards in clay. 
[ To be continued. } 


The BRITISH Muf, 
CONTAINING 
Original Poems, Sones, &e. 


A Hymn to the Deity. 
$ 1S my true glory, thou Supreme! 


To make thy praife my daily theme: 


How can fuch excellence be fung, 

By feeble effort of my tongue ? 

‘Whom ftyle of paradifaic ftrain 

Would ftrive to paint, but ftrive in vain: 
The theme eludes the piercing fight, 
F’en of the firft-born fons of light ; 
Since, well aware attempts would fail 
Jo find him out whom dark clouds veil, 
Abash’d ftand all the heav’nly hoft, 

dn blifsful admiration loft, 
‘With fecret rapture to adore 
Perfections they can ne’er explore. 
Ammente, alone, immenfe can fcan¢ 
How unmeet then a finite {pan ! 

Who can that reach of pow’r fet forth, 
What gave to all materials birth . 
From nothing, and, from chaos dear, 
Made beauteous order to appear ? 
When rifing worlds at once up-fprung, 
Where erft difcordant el’ments hung. 
Th’ Empyrean pillars, at thy nod, 
Were fathion’d, O! Almighty God ! 
When the great temple of the fkies 

In {pangled arches did arife, 

Thy breath enkindled every far, 

Both near refplendent, and afar ; 

Or, in th’ expanfe, that blazing burn, 
Or, gently twinkling, gild each urn: 
The moon didft crown with filver beams, 
And deck’d the fun with fiery gleams: 
Thou for the waters didft provide 

A refervoir both deep and wide ; 

To raging feas ere€ted bounds, 


That they ne’er thould o’erleap their mounds, 


By thee the hills are crown’d with ftore ; 
Their flow’ry pride the vallies pour ; 
The fhady night and gladfome day, 

By courfe alternate, claim thy fway ¢ 
Winter and fummer, harveft, {pring, 
Alternately thy praifes fing. 

My great Creator homage claims, 

When I am chear’d by folar beams. 

Thy fragrant gales refrefh my head, 

Thy fweets I tafte that lave the mead ¢ 
‘Thy bounty ftrikes me ev'ry way, 

Thy mufic chaunts from yonder fpray. 
In nature’s works I thee adore, 

And I confefs thy wend’rous pow’r, 

©! thou, my foul, break thro’ each bound 
That would confine thee to the ground! 


Afpire, then, to thy native fky, 
Where blifs fupreme muft furely lie 3 
And let no fading glories here 
Aught of thy clofe attention hare : 
All fcanty riv’lets then forego, 

For fountains that perennial flow. 
Ye glitt’ring toys, fly all, be gone, 
As ftars before the rifing fun. 

Here I'll take up my folemn reft, 
Where I fhall be completely bleft: 
On contemplation’s wing I'll foar, 
And be enraptur’d more and more < 
Whilft fill new matter of furprize, 
Thro” endlefs ages, fhall arife, 


On ConTENT. 


Offefs’d of thee, I afk no greater blifs, 
And, having thee, have all my foul can 
with : 
To thee crowns, fcepters, are but trifling 
things, 
Thou lov’ft the peafant, yet defpifeft Kings. 
In courts or palaces thou’rt feldom feen, 
But in the cottage fhines with graceful mien. 
When mortals are opprefs’d by dire defpair, 
Thou, angel-like, difpels each gloomy care, 
And from their fouls expels each noifom fear. 
And when the mind by ficknefs is opprefs’d, 
And killing pains invade our throbbing breaft, 
In thee we truft, thou bright celeftial gueft.$ 
Ev'n when, at length, our pulfe torgets to beat, 
Almoft extinguith’d feems our vital heat ; 
And, when in agonizing fweats we lie, 
Our woes confpicuous to each ftander-by, 
By thee fuftain’d, with patience wait the hour, 
And truft for eafe to that Almighty Pow’r, 
Who never fails to hear a fuppliart’s pray'r, 
Accepts our vows, if fervent and fincere : 
And, if in virtuous a¢ts we tread the fcene, 
Although to try us ills may intervene, 
W’enjoy the greateft blifs, a mind ferene : 
Content and thankful, wait our coming knell, 
Refign’d and chearful, bid the world farewell. 
FiIpgsLia. 


Ode to Seraphina. 


APPY the youth who, clofe by thee, 
In tender converfe tond and free, 
The fleeting time beguiles : 
Who with alternate blifs enjoys 
The fweets of thy feraphic voice, 
And foft endearing {miles, 
L2 *Tas 
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°Twas then, my heart, thy deftin’d hour Could’ft thou, t’avenge his baffied arms, 
To own the love-compelling pow’r Conceal the elf amid thy charms, 

Of Cupid’s gentle fway ; The eafier to annoy ? 
Jn vain till then his wanton arts, Could’ft thou, my fair (while artiefs I 
In vain his quiver full of darts, Hung on the pleafing melody, 

To force thee to obey. Thy pretty lifps impart) 
Could Seraphina then combine With fimp’ring bluth affect furprize ? 
To conquer this poor heart of mine When Cupid, hid in thofe bright eyes, 

With acceflary joy ? Had feiz’d upon my heart, 

EGoMET, 


COLIN. ANwSONG. 


Set by Mr. Defefch, and fung by Mi/s Falkner, at 
Mary-le-Bon Gardens. 
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was once the hap-pieft fwain, that e’er in Al—bion 
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dwelt; he laugh’d 























































4 pangs he ne’er had felt. 
35 } —_ 1 1 
=e 
= . t a ‘ 1 
6 § 6 5s 
4 3 4 3 
3 No more the bowl his bofom warm, 
The neighbouring nymphs had often try’d Or rural fports invite. 
With Jove to lure the fwain , . 
But he as oft their fuit deny’d, Relent, fair maid, ere Colin dies, 
For love return’d difdain, Let him not mourn in vain ; 
4. His hopelefs love, regatdlefs pangs, 
But, ah! how chang’d his former fate, And unrewarded pain. 
With folded arms he walks ; 7 
Upbraids the god, and curfes fate, Oh! think, Myrtiflo, on his grief, 
And like a madman talks. And on your cruel hate ; 
- Reward his love, and bring relief, 
Nor can foft mufic’s flatt’ring charm Before it is too late. 


Give now the leaft delight ; 
A Nw COUNTRY DANCE. 
Te IRISH BEAUTIES, or Mifs G—'s Maggct. 




















_ Firft couple caft off and half right and left ; fecond couple caft up and ha'f right and lefts 
firft man turns the fecond woman, and then takes in his partner and turns; firft woman ths 
fame ; firit couple caft off, and lead through the third couple, and ftav in the fecond couple's place ; 
fecond couple the fame ; firit couple lead dawn, up again, caft off, «nj right and ~~, 
Rhep 
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A Rhapfody on Reading the Works of Mr. Pope. 


ES! infpiration breathes in ev’ry line, 
Which {peaks the author and the work 
divine ! 
‘Whene’er, O human Seraph, I perufe 
The num’rous offsprings of thy heav’n-taught 
mufe, 
With thee to the Empyreal realms I foar 
Enraptur’d, and infinitude explore. 
Such nervous fenfe adorns each godlike line, 
Such matchlefs beauties in thy labours fhine ; 
Such harmony divine flows from thy lyre, 
Such female foftnefs, and fuch manly fire ; 
Such tuneful numbers, fuch inftruétive lore, 
J can but read, praife, wonder, and adore. 
Which fhall we, moft applaud, which moft 
, admire, 
Thy judgment, di€tion, or poetic fire ? 
Thy ftrains harmonious fteal into the foul, 
Onur paffions curb, or vicious thoughts controul ; 
Virtue appears fo lovely in thy lays, 
It claims our admiration, love, and praife ; 
But vice in fuch an hideous garb is dreft, 
We fhun the monfter, and her {nares deteft. 
Let Greece her godlike Homer boaft no more, 
Rome ceafe her tuneful Virgil to adore ; 
Jtalia her great Taffo to admire, 
France Cambray’s ftrength to praife, and Vol- 
taire’s fire : 
"‘Thefe all muft yield to thine immortal page, 
4Thou Prince of bards! Thou glory of our age ! 
Thy tow’ring numbers reach th’ ethereal plains, 
Angels, in raptures, liften to thy ftrains ; 
Admire fuch mufic in a mortal lyre, 
Such founds divine! and fuch celeftial fire ! 
Thy numbers always echo to the fenfe, 
Which fpeaks thy judgment, {kill, and excel- 
lence. 
When leve’s foft pleafing joys employ 
. thy guill, 
And beauty’s charms demand thy utmoft 
{kill, 
Thy numbers flow fmooth as the purling 
will. 
The thrilling accents, with bewitching art, 
Steal on cach fenie and captivate each heart : 
‘The melting founds our fouls enraptur’d move, 
And ev’ry paffion’s tun’d to joy and love, 
When war, and blood, and tumult is thy 
theme, 
The fervent periods glow, the verfes flame, 
Groans, fhrieks, yeils, martial founds arreft 
our ear, 
Confound our reafon, and our fenfes {care ; 
Death and deftru€tion fwim before our eyes, 
And ttrike our fou!s with horror and furprize : 
One fcene of death and ruin ftrews the plain, 
And chaos reaflumes her hated reign. 
When nature’s laws employ thy heav’n- 
taught page, 
Thou guitt’ft the warrior, and becom’ft the 
{age : 
afe mankind, their manners to amend, 
blifs to be ous being’s aim and end: 


To ple 


Skews 


That virtue is man’s greateft blifs below, 

And all our knowledge is, ourfelves to know% 

But, when keen fatire roufes all thy rage, 

To lath mankind and to expofe the age, 

The vengeful Nemefis attunes thy ftrings. 

Gods! with what force thy poignant fatire 
ftings ! 

Folly and vice thy well-aim’d accents dread, 

As fiends and goblins are of light afraid : 

Thou dragg’ft the dunce and witling into light, 

Who fnarl, like toothlefs curs, but cannot bite, 

Could I, the meaneft of the mufes train, 

In equal words my raptur’d thoughts explain ; 

To equal heights exalt my groveling lyre, 

Or catch one fpark of thine immortal fire ; 

With Homer’s judgment ftrike the trembling 
ftrings, 

Or foar on high on Pindar’s lofty wings ; 

Did Flaccus’ wit-fraught mufe my thoughts 
infpire, 

Or glow’d my breaft with Maro’s hallow’d 


re 5 
Like Thomfon could I paint, or, like great 
Young, 
Attune the lyre, and raife the godlike fong ; 
Then would I chaunt thy worth, thou bard 
divine, 
And with thy beauties decorate each line ; 
In numbers adequate applaud thy name, 
Rehearfe thy praifes, and refound thy fame. 
But, ah! the tafks fublime my ftrength excel 5 
Vain are the efforts of my feeble quill. 
Thy labours have thy name immortaliz’d, 
Thy fame fhall ftill be honour’d, lov’d, and 
priz’d: 
Yea, men and angels will thy works adore, 
Till nature’s frame diffolves, and time’s ne 
more, PoRTIUS, 


4 Reesus. 


ALF a facrament’s name, and the found 
the blith horn 
Doth repeat for the hunt{man to roufe in the 
morn, 
Is the name of a place, where free from all 
ftrife, 
Dwells the girl I would chufe for a partner fog 
life. A.C. 


ANOTHER, 


AKE a yard and a quarter that lies og 
a flat, 
And, when you are off, take the contra of 
that H 
With the tit!e of one that was famous in ftory, 
Whom the mirror of arrantry was al] his glory. 
Put thee three together, and you will difcover 
A town with a bridge to conduct you fafe over. 
P.w. 


ANOTHER, 


AKE the name of a river, in England 
well known, 
Whofe banks by the tides are oft overflown ; 
Aud 


Soe 
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And nexé put a word fometimes us’d for to wit 

(Not by lawyers, for they feldom fhorten what’s 
writ) 

Then a fyllable add which founds much like 


an S, 
And thefe a large trading town’s name will 
exprefs, Fipo, 


ANOTHER. 
AKE only four fifths of a country 


aft, 
And the name of a place where with hounds 
we may game; 
Thofe added together, and rightly exprefs’d, 
Will fairly difcover a merry town’s name. 


x. 8. 
Anfwer tothe third Re wus, P. 280, Vol. IX, 


OOR innocent fifh are caught often with 
hooks, 
By him who defignedly after them looks ; 
*Ro begins a word which has fyllables two, 
Which means only fiction, and nothing that’s 
true 5 
Man, firft of all creatures that ever was made, 
Had given him reafon t’enlighten and aid ; 
His is a word which does often take place 
Of Lordfhip, and Higttnefs, and fometimes of 
Grace ; 
A Tory we know is oft plac’d among thofe, 
Who by fome are defined the government’s 
foes. 
Thefe added together make the name of a 
book 
Call’d a Roman hiftory, written by Hook. 


* Romance, 


Anfwer to the fr Renus, Page 280, Vol. 
IX, 4y Mr. John Chefter. 


O, Hodge often fays, as the furrow he 
plows ; 
An L ev'ry draper for fervice allows ; 
Half a verger, a man in cathedrals of ufe ; 
A ham we acknowledge a {wine to produce ; 
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P-ea pleafes the palate, when ftript of its thell, 

T-ea, th’ — of fcandal, which Ladies like 
well ; 

On’s the word which the coachman eft hears 
from his fare, 

Wolverhampton’s the town’s name, I plainly 
declare. 


Anfwer to the Re Bus, Page 33, Vol. X. 


ALF the name of your fcafon is eafily 
told, 
For winter is windy, boift’rous, and cold ; 
That the mifer depofits his gold in his cheft 
No one can deny :—but, as for the reft, 
I cannot agree to, unlefs you’re in jeft : 
Popes er, for they neither have mercy nor 
pity 5 
However, Winchefter’s the name of your city. 
7. T. 
4 Rivpre,. 


O you th’ inhabitants of this fair ifle, 
On whom fair liberty has deign’d tg 
{mile, 
A fafP ring hero boldly now appeals, 
For mitigation of the woes he feels. 
J o’er a num’rous family prefide, 
My bounds of empire are extended wide 5 
But all our pains tend to increafe your ftorey, 
Can any mortal wifh or covet more ! 
Courage is always granted as my right ; 
By me my fubjeéts foes are put to flight : 
Nay, ev’n the lordly favage of the wood, 
When o’er the plain he ranges for his food, 
Tho’ noble fury burns in ev’ry vein, 
And other beafts with trembling leave the plain, 
Yet, at my voice, fuch terror it infpires, 
He trembles, and fubmiflively retires. 
Ev’n man, himfelf, as holy writ declares, 
At hearing me was feiz’d with panic fears. 
Yet, ftrange to tell, tho” innocence my guide, 
I’m doom’d to death by ignorance and pride, 
The vulgar herd, the cruel motley croud, 
My fall and death proclaim by fhouts aloud 
Such is my fate, and fuch the ftrange decree 
Which flows from thofe who honour liberty. 


The fecond Quefion (Page 276, Voi. IX.) anfwered by 
Philotechnus. 


ROM the nature of the queftion, 
and a bare infpection of the figure, 
it is manifeft, that, if from the fruftum 
ABCD the fruftum E F GH be taken, 
the remainder will be equal to the fruf- 


tum IKE F. 


Put x = the depth of the ditch, then 
CD=1,2*%+ 120, AB= 3,2~ 4 








120,G H= 1,2 x + 100, and, by the common method for finding the content 
of a conical fruftum, 4,6933 x3 -+ 4o8 x? + 4400 « = 240000; hence we 
get x = 18 feet 10; inches, the depth of the ditch; and its breadth at top 


4° feet 24 inches nearly. 


we sel~ 
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Solution to Mr. Sterling’s Queftion (Page 276, Vol. IX:) by 
Mr. Walter Trott. 


IRST, by the nature of arithme- 
tic progreflion, the middle num- 
ber is found — 8, for which write a, 
and for the common difference y ; alfo 
for 2304 write s; then a—y, a, a+y, 
== numbers refpectively ; therefore 


a — 30° y + 3ay* — 93 a3 4 a3 
+ 3a7y + 3a)? +93 = 5, per quef- 
5S—3a3] | 

6a {* 
the numbers fought, 4, 8, 12. 


tion. Hence y = 





= 4, and 


The fame anfwered by Mr, George Burgefs. 


UT 34 = the fum, 3¢ = the 

fum of their cubes ; then 6 = 8, 
¢ = 768, and x = the common dif- 
ference; then 6 — x, 5, 6+- x, are the 
three numbers ; then, according to the 
Jaws of arithmetical progreflion, comes 
out the following equation 24x? = 





¢=— £33 °° cov 


hence the numbers are 4, 8, and 12. 
QE, D. | 

Mr. Jofeph Applin, of Orchard- 
{chool, in Dorcheiter; Mr. ‘Thomas 
Ward, of Leominifter; Mr. William 
Allen, of Southwark ; Philotechnus ; 


Mr. John Hammond, of Foulkftone ; 
and Mr. R. Gibbons, fchoolmafter, in 
Plymouth, fent concife anfwers to this 
queition. Mr. Gibbons alfo favoured 
us with ninety theorems on the pro- 
perty of the circle, but we have not 
room in this number to infert them. 
The anfwers we have received to Mr. 
Talbot’s queftion muft be deferred 
till our next. Mr. Thomas Barker 
fent a folution to Mr. Young’s quef- 
tion, page 28, Vol. VII. but, as a con- 
cife anfwer is already given, page 76, 
of the fame volume, it will be needlefs 
to infert it. 


To the Proprietors of the Universat MaGAzINeE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Mr. B. Talbot's Solution to my Queflion (Page 275, Vol. IX.) being not true, I 


Wentworth-Cafile, Jan. 27, 1752. 


beg the Favour you would infert mine; which will oblige yours, &C. 


ET x= the diameter of the foun- 
tain, then x + 4 = the diame- 

ter of the fountain and walk ; put 6 = 
the area of unity ; then will the area 
of the fountain be x*4, and the area of 
the fountain and walk = x*d +- 84x 
-++- 164, whence the following equati- 
on x*b +- Six +- 166 — 263.8944 
= x7; reduced x= 40 thediameter of 
the fountain, and its area = 1256.64, 
- ed by 8, is = 157.8 = the area 
of the ifland ; let x — the greater dia- 
meter and 4, as above, theng:7:: 


*: 2* = the leffer diameter, and, by 
9 


N. B. The pieces we received from Horagianculys, $. M. an 


00 late to be inferted in this number. 


J. Scott. 
the property of the ellipfis, it will be- 
ax2h : 
come “—— = 157.8; reduced « = 

9 - 
157.8 
of =. = 16.0345 the greater 
\ Pare | “ 
7% <', 5 54 


diameter, and, by the above ratio, the 
lefler diameter is 12.4712, as was re- 
quired. 


N. B. This Centleman’s anfwer 
agrees with that we received from 
Mr. William Allen ; fee page 276, 
Vol. IX. 
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Defcription of Mr. Gerves’s Engine for raifing Water. 
Illuftrated with a Copper-plate. 


W HEN a fpring affords but a 
{mall quantity of water, and 
at the fame time has but a fmall fall, 
fuppofe of ten feet, this engine, by the 
lofs of fome of the water, will raife the 
reft to fupply a Gentleman’s feat, or 
any other place where it is wanted, 
and therefore of the greateft ufe. This 
engine was firit invented by Schottus, 
but was never put in practice, till Mr. 
Gerves ereéted one of this kind for Sir 
John Chefter, at his feat at Chichetfter, 
in Buckinghamfhire. 

A, is a {mall {pring of water, run- 
ning four gallons per minute, convey- 
ed feventy-two yards into a ciitern B, 
holding about twelve gallons, having 
a fall of ten feet, to another ciftern C, 
where the wafte water is carried off 
along the drain or fewer, D. 

E, is a plan of the building by a 
fcale of eight feet in an inch, 

F, G, a fe&tion of the houfe built 
over the well, or ciftern, drawn by a 
{cale of four feet in an inch. 

H, I, K, three floors for the conve- 
niency of fixing and ordering the en- 
gine. On the uppermoft of which is 
erected a frame of timber L, M, N, 
on which the moving part is fupported 
(part broken off in the figure to fhew 
the work ;) a-crofs this se lies a 
horizontal axis O, three feet and a 
half long, moving on two gudgeons 
on brafles. 

Upon this axis are framed three 
wheels, P, Q, and R; P, is a wheel 
two feet diameter, fhrouded, whofe 
fole is five feet broad, and fhod with 
iron. Q, is the largeft wheel, being 
fix feet diameter, lying clofe by the 
other, one inch and a half broad on 
the fole, and fhrouded ; this wheel is 
{piraled two inches, both in fole and 
fhrouds. R, is a wheel three feet ten 


inches diameter, fixed on the {pokes 
of the wheel Q, and fhrouded ; this 
Wheel is {piraled three quarters of an 
inch. 





Upon the wheel P, is fixed a chain, 
made flat, and very flexible, which, 
after it has wrapped once round, is 
made double to ftride on each fide the 
fingle part, to prevent its fretting and 
galling, and to keep exaéily the per- 
pendicular. ‘To this chain is fixed a 
long rod of iron S, S, at the bottom of 
which the greater bucket d is fixed. 

Upon the wheel Q,, is fixed a fmall 
chain, made flat as the other; and, 
when this wheel has made one revo- 
lution from left to right, the fpiral 
fole takes up as much of the chain, as 
is contained between T and 2’; the 
lower part of the chain, from 2T to 
31°, has crofs bars, which fall upon 
the edge of the fhroud in notches pla- 
ted with iron; which, by the help of 
the fpiral, not only prevent this part 
of the chain from riding upon the o- 
ther, but alfo help to equiponderate 
the increafe of the weight of the other 
chain §, S. 

Upon the wheel R, is faftened a 
rope, one end of which goes about the 
wheel V, of two feet diameter, to 
which that end is fixed; and on the 
fame axis is fixed another wheel W, 
of one foot diameter, to which is faf- 
tened a rope, which goes over a pul- 
ley to a fliding weight in a box at X, 
being the ftilyard end of a quadrant 
wheel Y, a, 2, which moves on the 
axis Y ; the rope falling upon pullies, 
running between iron plates, upon the 
circumference. 

Z, is a lead weight fixed to coun- 
terbalance the weight of the chains, 
keeping exactly an equilibrium in eve- 
ry pofition they move in. 

Upon one end of the axis O, isa 
ftrong iron wheel, giving motion to a 
fly 6, which regulates the motion of 
the engine. 

To one end of the chain T, T, is 
faftened a copper bucket C, whofe ca- 
pacity is about five gallons, having a 
valve in the bottom, towards the left- 
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hand, and a wafte pipe near the top 
on the right. 

To the lower end of the rod SS, is 
faftened a copper bucket 4, containing 
about fifteen gallons; in the bottom 
of this bucket is a valve, opened by a 
trigger falling upon a ftud at the bot- 
tom of the well. 

i i, are two iron rods for the guid- 
ing of the buckets, whofe ears have 
brafs rolls in them, and inclofe three 
fides of each rod, which is {quare. 


The Operation of this Encine. 


When the lefler bucket C defcends, 
it falls upon a trigger at 4, which is 
jointed to a treddle at 5, exprefled in 
the figure by dotted lines, moving on 
an axis at 6, which, by means of a 
rod at 7, opens a valve in the bottom 
of the ciftern B, whence the water, by 
a brafs cock and branch pipe, is con- 
veyed underneath into both buckets, 
€ and d. 

When the leffer bucket has received 
about four gallons and a half, it runs 
out at the pipe or fpout, into a leaden 
trough, which conveys the water un- 
derneath the ciftern into the greater 
bucket, till it over-poifes the leffer ; 
which defcending, and raifing the leffer 
bucket, the valve fhuts, and the wa- 
ter that is left in the trough and branch 
pipe, runs into the greater bucket ¢, 
and accelerates its motion ; which fal- 
ling ten feet, the lefler bucket rifes 
thirty feet. This leffer bucket taking 
up the trongh /, and its trigger ftrikin 
on a ftud at e, its valve is opened, oa 
the water runs out mto a fmall eiftern 
at f, and from thence is, by pipes, 
conveyed to the place defigned. At 
the fame time a ftud opens the valve 
of the greater bucket, which, by that 
means, difcharges its water into the 
fewer or drain D. 

When both buckets are empty, the 
leffer overpoifes the greater, and de- 
{cends down to the ciftern, bringing up 
the greater, where they fill as before. 

To regulate the weight of the chains 


in every pofition, as they act in wind- 
ing on or off the wheels P and Q, the 
fpiraling of the wheels helps in fome 
meafure ; but the quadrant wheel and 
ftilyard X, with the weight Z, com- 
plete that equilibrium, by acting with 
the greateft force in the horizontal po- 
fition, when the chain T is all down, 
and aéts with its whole weight upon 
the wheel Q: then, as that chain is 
drawn up, its acting weight being 
thereby diminifhed, the ftilyard X is 
moving down towards its perpendicu- 
lar, where the weight Z ceafes to in- 
fluence the motion of the wheel R, at 
which time the fliding weight runs 
down to keep the rope tight. 

At the firlt moving down of the lef- 
fer bucket, the weight X flides up to 
a fhoulder, before any motion is given 
to the ftilyard ; but, whilft the chain T 
evolves from its wheel Q, its acting 
weight increafes, and at the fame time, 
the chain S wrapping itfelf upon the 
wheel P, its a€ting weight decreafes ; 
the ftilyard, by rifing higher, brings 
the line of direction of the weight Z, 
farther from the center of the qua- 
drant, and fo lays a —_ force, or 
obftru€tion, to retard the wheel R, 
and continually keeps a counter-ba- 
lance. 

The fly 4 regulates the motion of 
the engine to an equal velocity, and 
by its running forwards, after the 
buckets are quite up or down, holds 
them fbeady till they begin to fill or 
empty, and prevents their recoiling 
back. 

This engine, at a flow motion, car- 
ries up one bucketful in five minutes, 
but, if the {pring run double the quan- 
tity, it would go up twice in the fame 
time ; and an engine of this kind may 
be made to carry up one hogfhead per 
minute, or more, if required ; the wafte 
water not being the hundredth part of 
what is {pent by a water-wheel, to raife 
an equal quantity of water to the fame 
height. 


Remarks 
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Remarks on Eugenia, a Tragedy. 


i HE author of this tragedy is the 
Rev. Mr. Philip Francis, well 


known to the literary world by his 
elegant tranflation of Horace. The 
chief view of the author feems to have 
been that of rendering virtue amiable 
and vice odious ; and, in order to this, 
he has fhewn, in the charaéter of Eu- 
genia, that purity of heart, that gen- 
tlenefs of difpofition, that filial picty, 
which gives to youth its beft, its trueft 
lovelinefs: and, in Orphifa, that for- 
titude of fpirit, that dignity of fenti- 
ments, that exalted underftanding, 
which form the woman of quality. 

The fable of this play is partly tak- 
en from a French comedy publifhed !aft 
year by Madam Grafigny, and is as 
follows : 

Dorimond, a Gentleman of prodigi- 
ous fortune in Paris, whofe brother hav- 
ing confumed a fair eftate in foreign em- 
baflies, and in defence of the henour of 
his country, and left his two fons, Mer- 
cour and Clerval, deftitute of fupport, 
takes on himfelf the care of their edu- 
cation and fortune, which he difcharges 
in a manner becoming that generofity 
and love of virtue for which he was fo 
defervedly efteemed. 

Dorimond being very defirous of a 
child, his wife, in order to fecure his 
affection, artfully procured a female 
infant. which he pretended fhe was 
delivered of, during his embaffy to 
Spain. The true mother of this child 
was Orphifa, wife to the Marquis of 
Delville, who, having killed his friend 
in an affair of honour, was obliged to 
fly bis country, and leave his wife, be- 
fore her delivery, without the leaft 
{upport. Dorimond’s Lady, having 
bribed thofe who attended on Orphifa, 
had the infant conveyed to her during 
the pangs of her mother, who, on re- 
covering her fenfes, was affured that 
the child died in the birth. In order 
to make Orphifa fome recompence, 
fhe was appointed governefs to this 
child, who was called Eugenia. Do- 
rimond’s Lady, however, at the ap- 


proach of death, was fhaken at this 
action, and difcovered the Whole fe- 
cret in two letters ; one of which fhe 
dire&ted to Dorimond, and the other 
to Orphifa, which letters the gave to 
Mercour. Dorimond, not in the leaft 
fufpe&ting the integrity of his wife, be- 
came exceffive fond of his fuppofed 
daughter Eugenia; and, an intimate 
friend of his dying about this time, 
and leaving an infant daughter, called 
Emilia, unprovided for, the generous 
Dorimond took her under his protec- 
tion, and educated her with the care 
of a parent. Clerval, being in the 
army, accidentally meets with the 
Marquis of Delville, difguifed in the 
habit of a common foldier; but this 
habit could not hide his generous and 
exalted fentiments from Clerval, who 
no fooner difcovered who this fuppofed 
foldier was, and the nature of his 
crime, than he became his friend 
and proteétor, brought him home 
with him, obtained his pardon, and 
reinftated him in the favour of his 
Prince. Mercour, whom the poet has 
painted as a complete villain, having 
debauched Emilia, endeavoured to 
gain Eugenia for his wife; but fhe, 
being in love with his brother, refufes 
his offers. This enrages Mercour, 
who, in revenge, difcovers the letters 
relating to Eugenia’s birth. The ge- 
nerous /Emilia, whom Mercour had 
intrufted with his fecret of marrying 
Eugenia, in order to poffefs the wealth 
of Dorimond, acquainted her generous 
benefatior of his defign on Eugenia, 
together with the ftory of her own un- 
doing ; and, in order to make fome 
amends for her paft actions, retired to 
aconvent. Dorimond, being thus in- 
formed of the ruin of AZmilia and the 
real character of Mercour, abandoned 
him to poverty and defpair. The 
Marquis of Delville having obtained his 
pardon, and hearing by an intimate 
friend where Orphifa was, he haftened 
to Dorimond’s houfe, where he had 
the pleafure rot only of feeing his be- 
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84 
loved Orphifa, but alfo the beautiful 
Eugenia, his daughter, whom he mar- 
ried to Clerval, by which the happinefs 
of every party is rendered complete. 


DramMaTis Persone. 


Men, 

Marquis of Delville Mr. Havard. 
Dorimond Mr. Berry. 
Mercour Mr. Garrick. 
Clerval Mr. Dexter. 

Women. 
Eugenia Mifs Bellamy. 
familia Mrs. Ward. 
Orphifa Mrs. Pritchard. 


Scene a gallery in Dorimond’s houfe 
in Paris. 


PROLOGUE, 


Written and fpoken by Mr. Garrick. 


O damn, or not—that is the queftion 
now, 
Whether ’tis beft to deck the poet’s brow ; 
With * and hearts unanimous befriend 
im, 
Or take up arms, and by oppofing end him— ? 
But hold, before you give the fatal word, 
I beg that I, as Council, may be heard, 
And what few Council ever yet have done, 
T'l] take no bribe, and yet plead pro and con, 
Firft for the town and us—I fee fome danger, 
Should you too kindly treat this reverend 
ftranger ; 
If fuch good folks, thefe wits of graver fort, 
Should here ufurp a right to fpoil your fport ; 
And curb our ftage fo wanton, bold and free! 
To the ftriét limits of their purity ; 
Should dare in theatres reform abufes, 
And turn our actrefles to pious ufes ! 
Farewell the joyous fpirit-ftirring fcene! 
Farewell the the you gueis the thing 
I mean! 
¥f this wife fcheme, fo fober and fo new! 
Should pafs with us, would it go down with 
you ? 

Should we fo often fee your well-known faces ? 
Or would the Ladies fend fo faft for places >—~ 
Now for the author His poetie brat 
Throughout the town occafions various chat ; 

What fay the fnarlers ? *Tis a French 
tranflation. 

That we deny, but plead an imitation, 

Such as we hope will pleafe a free-born na- 
tion. 

His mufe, tho’ much too grave to drefs or 
dance, 

For feme materials took a trip to France ; 
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She owns the debt, nor thinks fhe thal ap- 
pear, 

Like our fpruce youths, the worfe for going 
there : 

Tho’ fhe has dealt before in fportive fong, 

This is her firft ftage flight, and t’ would 
be wrong, 

Nay poaching too, to kill your bards too 
young. 

Poets, like foxes, make beft fport, when old, 

The chace is good, when both are hard and 
bold ; 

Do you, like other fportfmen then, take heed, 

If you deftroy the whelps, you fpoil the breed ; 

Let him write on, acquire fome little fame, 

Then hunt him, critics, he'll be noble game. 


ACT i 


This a& opens with Mercour’s dif- 
covering to A:milia his intentions of 
gaining Eugenia, in order to poflefs 
himfelf of Dorimond’s wealth, and 
then abandon her to her fate. Previ- 
ous to this difcovery, the poet has art- 
fully made Mercour and Ai milia re- 
hearfe the obligations they lay under to 
the generous Dorimond, in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


Mercour. My father, to fupport his coun- 
try’s honour, 

And his oyn noble birth, in foreign embaffies, 
Confum’d a fair eftate, and left his fons, 
(My brother and myfelf) dependant vilely 
Upon my uncle’s bounty. 

Emilia. Oh how nobly 
Has he difcharg’d the facred truft of friendhhip, 
And duty of a parent! 

Mercour. True; his duty ; 
Then how are we oblig’d ? Curfe on the name 
Of obligation. How my foul difdains 
This infolence of goodnefs, that enflaves 
The free-born mind! Is not his very act 
An infult on our wants? Has he not gain’d, 
From our diftrefs, the name he moft delights im, 
The name of good? Methinks a rich return 
For trivial benefits, without the flavery 
Of endlefs gratitude. 

Emilia. Surely you mean 
T’infult my underftanding, As for me, 
He took me in diflrefs of infancy, 
The orphan of his friend. With every ten- 

dernefs, 

Even of a parent’s care, he form’d my youth, 
Alas! in vain, to fentiments of virtue. 
Here were no ties of blood, no fenfe of duty ; 
*T was innate goodnefs, and my grateful foul 
Through all its feelings thanks him. 





Mercour then proceeds to inform 
Emilia that, in order to facilitate his 
attempt upon Eugenia, he had offered 

a large 




















a Jarge bribe to Orphifa, her gover- 
nefs, which that generous woman had 
refufed with difdain ; adding, that he 
intended to afk her of her father : 


This morn, I mean to afk her of her father, 
And if he, eafy man, fhould grant her to me, 
With that unmeafurable wealth, his age 
Has long amafs’d, when a few days are {pent 
In the cold duties of the nuptial bed, 

We'll fly, Aémilia, to fome diftant realm ; 
Enjoy each other ; be a prefent wonder, 
And leave to future times a bright example 
Of conftancy in love. 

Emilia, A breathlefs horror 

Heaves, panting, at my heart. 
virtue, 

What nation will receive us ? Whither fly ? 

Where-e’er the fun drives round the various 
day, 

Tis the fame fun, that here beheld our guilt. 

In vain, the midnight cloud fhall fall upon us, 

Nor fhall the grave’s eternal darknefs hide it ; 

Twill rife to future worlds. Oh ! could we fly 

Far trom all human converfe ; from ourfelves, 

From confcience and from memory——— 


Outcafts of 


Mercour endeavours to perfuade 
her that, inftead of propofing fuch idle 
arguments, it is her true intereft to af- 
fift him in this attempt; to which fhe 
returns the following noble anfwer ; 

Emilia, Yes; "tis juft, 

Moft exquifitely juft, this purpos’d infult. 
And mark it, ye unhappy fair ones, like me, 
Thus fhal] it ever prove, who firft betrays, 
Will firft infult our weaknefs. Hear me, Sir, 
Fall’n as I am from honour, loft to fame, 
And hateful to myfeif, yet dare not think, 

I bafely can betray another’s innocence. 

Be wife, and dread the wildnefs of my temper, 
Left it ftart out in madnefs to deftroy 

Myfelf and thee, with horrors worthy both, 


fEmilia being retired, Dorimond 
enters, and tells Mercour that, he hav- 
ing obferved, for fome time, a gentle 
correfpondence between his eyes and 
thofe of AEmilia, he thought a clofer 
union would be very agreeable to 
both ; adding that, in order to procure 
their mutual happinefs, he intended to 
beftow on them a full third of his for- 
tune. This propofal Mercour artfully 
evades, by giving Dorimond to under- 
ftand, that Eugenia alone is the mif- 
trefs of his heart. Dorimond is fur- 


prized at this declaration, declaring 
that he intended to give her to his bro- 
ther; but, it being indifferent to him 
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which was the hufband of Fugenia, he 
would propofe him to her, and A2milia 
to his brother. Dorimond being re- 
tired, Mercour makes the following 
foliloquy : 


What eafy creatures 
Are thete fame honeft men! fo credulous, 
They’re hardly worth deceiving, But this 
governefs— 
My uncle muft difcharge her, though her pride 
Will {corn to own, I could fufpeét her honefty. 
Emilia wed my brother !— Honour, con- 
{cience ! 
I feel ye not ; then why fhould I believe 
An idiot’s tale about ye. But—impotlible— 
Tis beyond hope—He never can confent—He 
comes. 
And with him—arm in arm—a common fol- 
dier ! 
Who can it be? At fight of me, they ftart. 
Tis guilt ; "tis fear ; at leaft it is fufpicion, 
Well-manag’d, to produce moft precious mif- 
chief, 


Mercour then opens the affair to 
Clerval, who is prodigioufly affected at 
the thoughts of lofing his mitirefs, and 
implorcs his brother to grant him Eu- 
genia, and enjoy himfelf his uncle's 
fortune. After his brother is with- 
drawn, he informs Delvile of his un- 
happy fate, who adviles him to fly to 
his uncle for relief. 


Fly to your uncle ; pour your heart before 
him ; 
The heart has a peculiar eloquence 
To plead the caufe of love. 
Clerval. Has not my brother 
The aids of art to paint th’ unconfcious paffion? 
Eugenia’s virtues, tho’ he feel them not, 
Jer beauties, though he gaz’d infenfible, 
Are ample themes for counterfeited rapture, 
But why—my Lord, your day of happinefs, 
Tho’ long o’ercaft, again is op’ning on vou, 
Why fhould I cloud it o’er ? 
Delville, And can you think, 
That Pll enjoy the bleffings you reftore me, 
My Sovereign’s pardon, honours, friends, and 
fame, 
Till you are happy ? Nor defpair, my Clerval, 
For, if without prefumption to high heaven, 
The virtuous muft be happy. 
Clerval, Whence, my Lord, 
Are your misfortunes then ? 
Delville. From guilt and juftice. 
Did I not break the laws of faith and heave: ? 
When for a point of honour, falfe, falfe honour, 
I kill’d the partner of my foul ; my friend— 
I low’d him, I efteem’d him—-—and | kil’d 
him, 
Cre 
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Clerval. The King, the Judge of honour, 
as of juftice, 
Declares you innocent. 
Deville. But in that court, 
Where confcience, heaven's vice-gerent, fits 
fupreme, 
Who fhall acquit me there ? 
Yerval. You think too deeply. 
Delville. The King is gracious ; but in vain 
his mercy, 
Till I can find that dear, that*bofom’d blifs, 
¥or whom alone live. Driven fram her arms 
To hopelefs banifhment ; from the pure joys, 
That blefs the nuptial bed. 
Clerval. And yet, my Lord, 
Wntil your pardon pafs the ufual forms, 
For you have powerful enemies) this habit, 
For a few hours (no more) muft ftill conceal 
you. 
Delville. Twill reprefs the longings of my 
heart, 
And wait, my Clerval,—think with what im- 
patience, 
For news of your Eugenia. 
Clerval. My Eugenia! 
founds, how charming to the hopes of love. 
Come love, and virtue come ; unite your 
powers, 
nfpire my heart, with honour how to gain her, 
Or teach it—oh '~without a crime to lofe her. 


ACT il. 


This act opens with the meeting of 
Dorimond and Eugenia, in which that 
tender parent propofes marriage to her, 
and defcribes a Gentleman he looks 
upon as worthy of her love, which Eu- 
genia taking to be Clerval is highly 
delighted ; but, on her father’s telling 
her that Mercour is the man, fhe is 
greatly fhocked, which he perceiving, 
endeavours to comfort her, and gives 
her to the care of Orphifa, who en- 
deavours to perfuade her to hearken to 
the advice of her father. Dorimond, 
meeting afterwards with Clerval, quef- 
tions him, relating to the perfon in 
difguife, and, being fatisfied with his 
an{wers, takes him into his apartment. 
This awakens the jealoufy of Mercour, 
who, fearing that his brother may re 
gain his uncle’s confidence, and by 
that means render his fcheme abortive, 
determines to put it in execution, and 
ither gain Eugenia, or expofe her 
birth. While he is indulging thefe 
thoughts, Emilia enters, to whom he 
declares his uncle's intention of mar- 
trying her to his brother, and endea- 
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vours to perfuade her to embrace the 
offer. But fhe peremptorily declares, 
that, before fhe will injure his brother 
in fo egregious a manner, fhe will vo- 
luntarily expofe the fecret of their a- 
mours. Mercour endeavours to per- 
fuade her from this rash attempt, in the 
following mannes : 


Mercour. Moft amazing? 
Is this Amilia ? This the tender maid 
Of fuch unpaffion’d gentlenefs of manners ? 
fEmilia. No, Sir, 1 am the creature you 
have made me. : 
Behold your work, and as you taught me paf- 
fions, 
Now teach me how to rule them in their 
wildnefs, 
But from this moment I renounce the world : 
Fly from all eonverfe with deftructive man, 
His oaths, his vows, his cruelty, his bafenefs, 
And chiefly thee ; falfe and inhuman Mercour, 


ACT Si. 


Dorimond, meeting with Mercour, 
informs him of his daughter's refufal. 
Mercour, in order to gain Dorimond 
more effectually to his intereft, pretends 
that Eugenia’s mother recommended 
her to him with her dying breath ; by 
which ftratagem he impofes upon Do- 
rimond, who, at his requeft, fends Eu- 
genia to him. At her entering, fhe 
{peaks as follows : 


My father, Sir, 
Hath fent me hither, as 7 think, to hear 
Some moft important fecret. 
Mercour. Not he alone, 
But every better angel hovering o’er you, 
Your guardian genius, watchful for your wel 
fare— 
Come ye celeftial hoft, defcend to earth, 
And fave vour beauteous charge—they bid yeu 
hear. 
Eugenia. ‘Well, Sir, I come prepar'd to 
know their pleature, 
By vou, it feems, their chofen minifter. 
Mersur. Yet have they given you no kind 
fore- boadings, 
No fecret inftinéts of this hour of fate ? 
Still heaves your bofom with its wonted calm- 
ne(s, 
Nor fear, nor terror, mix their pantings there ? 
Eugenia, What terror, Sir? What fear 2 
’Tis guilt alone, 
Like brain-fick frenzy, in its feverifh mood, 
Fills the light air with vifionary terrors, 
And thapelefs forms of fear. I know them not, 
Mercour. How I admire this dignity of fpirit, 
Which my prophetic love had long forefeen # 
Why 
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Why do you ftart ? I faw your dawn of beauty, 
Sure pledge of day ; I faw your opening charms, 
Promife their prefent bloom ; and was it pof- 
fible, 

Without defire to fee them ? 

Eugenia. Is this the terror 
For which I fhould invoke my better genius, 
And call my guardian angel to my aid? 
No, Sir : however terrible the danger, 
’Tis but to fly for ever, and be fate. 


Mercour, finding it in vain to expof- 
tulate with her, gives her a letter of 
her mother’s, direéted to her father, 
which contained thefe words : 

«* Knowing, Sir, how ardently you wifh’d 

© for children, and willing to engage 
“€ your affection more ftrongly, I deceived 
*¢ you—with a fuppofitious child, Your 
« embafly to Spain gave me an opportu- 
«© nity of making Eugenia pafs for my 
«« daughter. Death compels me to re- 
“* veal my fecret, Oh! pardon— 


At reading this letter Eugenia is ter- 
ribly fhocked ; which Mercour endea- 
vours to alleviate, by offering to mar- 
ry her and keep her birth an inviolable 
fecret; but the virtuous Eugenia re- 
fufes the offer, declaring that the will 
never inherit a fortune nog her own, 
nor deceive the heart of Dorimond 
with falfe careffes. 

Mercour does all in his power to 
divert her from this refolution ; but, 
finding it in vain, he retires, and Cler- 
val enters ; which produces a very pa- 
thetic fcene between him and Fugenia, 
which is interrupted by Delville, who, 
being ignorant of what had paffed, flew 
in raptures to his friend to inform him 
of his happinefs : 


Delwille, Come, fhare my joys, thou friend 
of the unfortunate, 

For ftill fome happier days—what have I done ? 
Broke in upon the facred hour ef forrow 
With my ill-omen’d joys ? 

Eugenia. If you're that friend, 
As I believe, whofe ftory I have heard, 
Your own misfortunes, Sir, will beit inftru& 


ou 
To pity thofe of others. Let your friendhhip 
Support his forrows in this hour of trial, 
Clerval, farewel. Would it not pain your 
heart, 
Mine would confefs the pangs it feels in parting. 
Clerval. She’s gone ; my wifhes” hope ; my 
light of life, 
And darknefs is upon me. 
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Del ville. What could mean 
Her threats, at parting, of fome worfe mif. 
fortune, 
Of fome feverer trial of your virtue ? 
Clerval, 1 cannot tell, She bids me not in, 
quire. 
Tis in her fate fhe fays ; "tis in herfelf, 
And fhe no more depends upon her father, 
’Tis wonder and diftraction, 
Delville. Some light terror, 
By fancy form’d 3 her fex’s fears are on her, 
Clerval, Oh! the has nothing of her fex'e 
fears, 
Their truth alone, their innocence, and beauty, 
And yet the’s loft for ever—But, my Lord, 
You talk’d of bappirzefs. 1 havea foul, 
That, through the griefs of love, can feel for 
friendfhip. 
Delvifle, My pardon is confirm’d, with eve- 
Ty grace, 
That honours royal mercy, and my heart 
Opens to new-born hope each panting vein, 
And ftreams again with joy. 
Clerval, I)- fated Clerval, 
Whofe forrows rife from that fame fountaia 
ftream, 
Whence flow the joys of others ! 
Delville. Oh! forgive me, 
Thefe tranfports, wildly ftarting from the foul. 
They feem, I own, and yet they only feem, 
Forgetful of our friendthip, of your happinefs, 
The interefts of your heart. Indulge me fill 
One little hour—no—love fhall fill it largely 
With every blifs that years have ravith’d trom 


Clerval. ¥ will do more, my Lord 5 enjoy it 
with you. 
But have you fcen her yet ? 
Delville. 1 go this moment. 
The friend, who only knew our correfpondence, 
He fhall direct me to the lavely mourner, 
Where fhe ftill fighs her forrows o'er my ab« 
fence, 
Where love fits weeping on the wings of time, 
Weighs down his flight, and lengthens out the 
day. 
Grant me but one embrace to chear her fad- 
nefs, 
To prefs the tair affli€tion to my heart, 
And the next hour, with all it can command, 
Ambitibn, fortune, power, is your"s and triend - 
thip’s, 


ACT IY. 


This a& opens with a very moving 
fcene between Orphifa and Eugenia, 
which is interrupted by Dorimond, who 
endeavours to comfort them. Mercour, 
whom Dorimond had fent for, being 
returned, and queftioned about the let 
ter, at firlt attempts to deny it; but, 
finding it impofible to fucceed, he pre- 

duces 
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duces another letter, directed to Euge- 
nia, which is as follows: 


«¢ Jt is not without pity, that I reveal this 
* fecret to you. But I am approaching 
«¢ the moments of truth. Your mother’s 
«¢ diftrefles made it not difficult to bribe 
«© thofe about her ; to convey you from 
«¢ her at your birth, and to tell her you 
¢¢ were dead. All the recompence, then, 
«¢ in my power, was to make her your 
«¢ governefs, and, now, to reftore you 
«* to her.” 


Eugenia, being thus informed that 
Orphifa was her mother, is fomething 
revived from the late terrible fheck ; 
but Dorimond, unable to bear the lofs 
of his daughter, finks under the weight, 
and is carried by his fervants to his 
couch. Eugenia, endeavouring to fol- 
low him, is ftopped by Mercour, who 
infults both her and Orphifa, and re- 
tires. Clerval foon after returns, and 
declares to Orphifa his firm intention 
of marrying Eugenia, notwithftanding 
he is a ftranger to her birth, Orphifa, 
after having told him that Eugenia was 
her own daughter, conjured him to 
find out a retirement proper for them, 
and provide fome prudent, faithful 
friend to conduét them thither. Cler- 
val gladly accepted the truft, and in- 
ftantly retired to put it in praétice. Or- 
phifa, being left alone, {peaks as fol- 
lows ; which concludes the fourth act. 


Orphifa. Now for a moment’s thinking, to 

recover 

My agitated fpirits. Wherefore think ? 

Vain is all human thought, all human aid. 

Come then, religion, holy, heaven-born maid, 

Thou fureft refuge in our day of trouble, 

To thy great guidance, to thy ftrong protection, 

I give my chilé—oh ! hear a mother’s prayer— 

Guide thou her heart in thy own facred ways, 

And keep thine ever-open eye upon her, 

That fhe be greatly worthy to inherit 

Her father’s name and honours. Gracious 
heaven, 

Behold her yet untainted innocence, 

And oh! reftore whom thou and facred nature 

Have made her guide, her guardian, and pro- 


tector, 
In youth’s unguarded paths, Oh! fave her, 
heaven. 
ACT V¥. 


A fcene between Mercour and Cler- 
val opens this act, which is followed 
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by another between Dorimond and 
Mercour, in which the true charaéter 
of Mercour is expofed, and that mon- 
fter of ingratitude juftly punifhed ; for 
which reafon we fhall prefent it to the 
reader : 


Derimond. So, Sir; it feems you will be 
juftified, 
And with the front of innocence demand it. 
But I am ill at eafe to hear th’ harangues 
Of practis‘d art. 
Mercour. V1) not difturb your quiet. 
And heaven, I doubt not, in its own good time, 
Will clear my injur’d name.—May all its blef- 
fings 
Pour’d with abundant hand, dwell ever round 
you, 
Derimond, Who would not think him inno- 
cent! Stay, Mercour. 
You will be heard? Will vindicate your ho- 
novr ? 
Mercour. 1 know not, Sir, of what Iam 
accus’d ; 
How I’ve oftended. If it was a crime, 
‘That, in obedience to the facred will 
Of her who is no more ; or that, in juftice. 
To her repentant forrows, I difcover’d 
This guilty fecret, yet remember, Sir, 
How long did I conceal it ? Why conceal ix, 
But for your peace of mind ? Or may I own, 
In pity—no—I°}l own the fofter motive— 
In love to poor Eugenia. 
Dorimond, Love! Eugenia ! 
Mercour. She was the firft, the only of her 


fex, 

Who ever fil!’d my heart with hopes, with 
wifhes. 

From thence, unprattis’d in the lovers’ arts, 

(Whofe bofoms beat with pailions, whieh they 
fee] not) 

T told, with nature’s pure fimplicity, 

My.artlefs tale. She heard me with difdain. 

While I, to reafon loft, in my impatience, 

In impotence of rage, aad mad revenge, 

Gave way to my refentment, and with threats— 

—I know not what—but I am punifh’d for 
it— 

Detefted, hated, fcorn’d—yet ftill I love. 

Derimond, My poor undone Ai milia! How 

could innocence, 
Like thine, efcape the {nares of this bad man ! 

Mercour. AX milia ! 

Dorimend. Yes, A=milia ; hadft thou heard 
(But thou haft loft all feelings of humanity) 
‘The generous maid, amidft her foul’s defpair, 
Amidft the fhame and blufhes of her frailty, 
Tell the black ftory of her own undoing 
To fave Eugenia trom thy bafenefs. Heavens ! 
Ist poffible! How would he talk of virtue— 
Angels might liften to him with delight. 

O hypocrite, thy boldnefs ftrikes at heaven, 
Aad gakes its fervid faints appcar impoftors. 
Me 
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Mercovr, Curfe on my folly, that could 
rifque.my fortune 
Upon the wayward fpirit of a girl. 
Dorimond. Be it one pang to fuch a heart, 
as thine, 
To know that fhe is happy ; reconcil’d 
To her fweet peace of mind, by holy vows, 
That confecrate her future life to heaven, 
A fifter of the faints. Oh! could your heart 
Repent the crimes, the horrors, it was forming, 
That heaven may pardon you, ’Till then let 
fhame, 
Let rage, defpair, your difappointed fchemes, 
And poverty, which, worfe than death, you 
dread, 
Be long your punifhment. 
Mercour, Welcome my fate, 
With all its horrors, welcome ; even with po- 
verty. 
Repentance—no—my haughty foul difclaims 


it, 
Your goodnefs— weaknefs—might, perhaps, 
forgive me. 
I will not be forgiven—will not bend 
To the upbraiding infolence of pardon. 
Let me have any torment, but your pity. 
And, fince we part for ever, I'll no longer 
Diffemble or difguife me. I’m, by nature, 
What you call villain, Ill enjoy the title ; 
Enjoy that ardent fpirit, which can rife 
Above the terrors, form’d for lower beings, 
The fenfelefs fears, that awe the fools of virtue, 
Dorimond. Where are thy terrors, confci- 
ence ? Where thy jutftice ? 
That this bad man dare boldly own his crimes, 
Infult thy facred power, and glory in it. 
But ’tis the frenzy of defpair, and heaven 
Shall yet o’ertake him ia his hours of thinking. 


The next is a very tender fcene be- 
tween Dorimond, Clerval, Orphifa, 
and Eugenia, in which Dorimond, af- 
ter adopting Eugenia, defires Orphifa 
to join with him in giving Eugenia to 
Clerval ; but that generous woman re- 
fufes her confent, not looxing upon 
herfelf as authorifed to difpofe of her 
child without the confent of her huf- 
band. But Delville, having been in- 
formed by his friend that Orphifa was 
at Dorimond’s houfe, flew thither, 
and completed the happinefs of Cler- 
val, by giving him his daughter Eu- 
genia in marriage. And, after return. 
ing his thanks to Dorimond for the 
kind protection he had given to Or- 
phifa and his daughter Eugenia, adds, 


Here [et us paufe ; with humble adoration 
Bshald the maze, thro’ which th’ eternal 
mercy 


Hath guided us to happinefs. Orphifa, 
When for my crime—oh! could no other pu« 


nifhment 
Attone its guilt!—The law, with rigorous 
hand, 
Turn’d out thy foftnefs to defpair and an» 
“uifh— 
Dorimond. Nobly the fcorn’d to bend her 
dignity, 


And your great name, to the world’s proud 
compajifion. 
Then chofe this humble ftation; this retreat—e 
Delville. And you, my generous youth, 
whofe love of virtue 
Woo'd my Eugenia’s beauties, even in ruin 
A father’s thanks are thine. 
Clerval, Not mine, my lord. 
Give them to her, who taught me how to love 3 
All praife was made for her ; all joy and tranf- 
port. 
Delville. Praife is the facred attribute of 
heaven. 
*Tis ours alone, with humble, grateful hearts 
T’ empioy the gracious inftin@s it beftows 
To our own honour, happinefs and virtue 
For happinefs and virtue are the fame. 


EPILOGUE. 
Written by Colley Cibber, Efqy 
Spoken by Mrs. Pritchard. 

F all the various wonders wit can do, 
(Whether to pleafe the many, or the 
few) 
None charms an audience—like a firoke, 
that’s new. 
Now this choice fecret found, I dare engage, 
Has brought our iolemn champion to the ftage, 
As if, to reach this merit, were no more, 
Than juft to write—as none e’er wrote before. 
Why here’s a play now—of what kind to 
call it 
I know no more than—of what will befal 
iIt— 
Whether the critics praife—or bolder Bucks 
thall maul it ; 
In France ’twas comedy ;_ but here tis tragic! 
And all by dint of pure poetic magic— 
Miitake me not, I don’t by this aver, 
That ev'ry poet is a conjurer ; 
Ours is all fentiment, blank verfe, and virtue, 
Diftrefs—But yet no bloodfhed to divert ye. 
Such plays in France, perhaps, may cut a figure 3 
But to our critics here they’re mere foupe 
meagte ; 
Tho’ there they never ftain their ftage with 
blood > 
Yet Englith ftomachs love fubftantial food. 
Give us! the lightning’s blaze, the thunder’s 
roll! 
The pointed dagger, and the pois’ning bow! ! 
Let drums and trumpets clangor fwell the fcene, 
Till the gor'd battle bleed in ev'ry vein. 
N We 
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We love the mufes animating fpark, 

Till gods meet gods and juftle in the dark ! 
This now did fomething in the days of yore, 
When lungs heroic made the galleries roar. 

As for our bard, the fatal d:e is thrown, 
And now the queftion is—What fays the 
town, 
Has he thrown in, or is the dupe undone ? 


Yet on your iuftice boldly he relfeé, 

No party form’d, no partial friendfhip trieds 

Tho’ love of praife his inmoft foul inflame, 

All feign’d, or fore’d appiaufe he dares 
difclaim, 

Your candour—no—Y our judgment be his 
fame. 


A Summary of the new Entertainment, called HARLEQUIN SORCERER. 


H E mufic is moft of it new, and com- 

pofed by Mr. Arne, who plays the 
harpfichord: The fongs are excellently well 
fet, and adapted to the characters : ‘The ma- 
chinery is ingenioully contrived : The fcenes 
are inimitable in the colouring and defign: 
The drefles all new :—In a word, the whole 
is admirable, and conducted with great dexie- 
sity and decorum, 

After the overture, as the curtain draws up, 
the firft fcene prefents us with a group of 
witches exercifing their orgies in a wildeinefs 
by moonlight. After a few fongs, Harlequin 
(the party-coloured hero in thefe drama’s) 
croflés the ftage, riding in the air between two 
witches upon a long pole, and jumps in among 
them.—Then you have a dance of witches, 
where, you may be fure, a proper ufe is made 
of their broomttics. 

Next, you fee the bricklayers and their men 
going to work, which now marks the time of 
our drama to be morning.—Harlequin then 
ftands before a balcony, ferenading Columbine, 
who appears to him; but, as he is climbing 
op, he is furprifed by Pantaloon, who comes 
eut opening the door, and Harlequin pops in, 
Hencea warm purfuit enfues of Columbine and 
our hero by Pantaloon and his fervant. ‘Vhe 
gext fcene is of an houfe half built, with real 
ftaffolding before it, and the men at work up- 
on it. Columbine retires behind a pile of 
bricks ; Our hero mounts a ladder: Panta- 
Woon follows ; Harlequin defcends, removes the 
Jadder, and prefently down comes the icaffuld- 
ang, with the men and all upen it. 

You next come to a gerden-wall ; where, 
as Columbine retires under it, Harlequin is 
éurned into an old woman, and the fcene con- 
verted into a wall with ballads and coloured 
wooden prints ftrung upon it, with a large 
wicker chair, in which Harlequin feats him- 
felf, fuppofed to be felling them. The fer- 
vant comes in, buys a ballad ; and here a 
flight fatyrical hint is levelled at the fong of 
TI love Sue, and Sue loves— introduced in the 
Rival Harlequin Ranger of the other houte. 

We have now a moft delightful perfpcétive 
of a farm-houfe, where you hear. the cootsin 
the water as at a diftance.—Several ruttics, 
with their dozies, come on ; and Mr. Lowe 
figs an excellent fong, to which all join in 
chorus, to celebrate Harveft Home.—This 
fécne removed, aconftable comes on, with 
the brickJayer’s men, who have @ warsant to 


take up Harlequin : Then you have a diftant 
view of a barley-mow and barn ; feveral fwaine 
dancing before it, with Harlequin and Colum- 
bine. The conftable and followers opportune- 
ly coming jn, Columbine is feized, and carried 
home by Pantaloon. 

When they are in the houfe, the fervant, 
after many dumb geftures, introduces a large 
oftrich, which has a very good effect upon the 
audience ; but, perhaps, would have had a 
much greater, had we not difcovered, by the 
extremities, that it was Harlequin, whofe legs 
and thighs appear under the body. This, I 
fuppofe, could not be remedied, as the extre- 
mities of this bird are very fmall in proportion, 
Befides, Columbine by this means difcovers 
him; and, after having made the whole houfe 
ring with applaufe by playing feveral tricks 
(iuch as kifling Columbine, biting the fervant, 
and the like) they morrice off both together, 

We are then carried to a back-part of the 
farm-houfe, which turns into a fhed, where, 
im an inftant, you have the view of a copper 
with the fire burning under it. Harlequin 
changes himfelf into an old wafher-woman, 
and on ftriking a mound raifed of flints mixed 
with earth, it is immediately turned into a 
wafhing-tub and ffand ; then opening the door, 
he fhews an horfe with real linnmen upon it, 
which is drawn out into many folds to a con- 
fiderable length upon the itage. Pantaloon 
and his fervant come in, and alter being fowfed 
with the foap-fuds, are driven off by the fup 
pofed wafher-woman with a bowl of boiling 
water from the copper, tothe nofmall diver- 
fion of both galleries. Colambine then comes 
forth trom her retreat, and goes off with her 
{weet-heart. 

But the conftable, at laft, catches him ; he 
tumbles down amidit his guards, and fo flips 
away from them.—We then fee a fence of 
Boards, as before a building (excellently well 
painted) which, in a moment, is converted 
to a gilt equettrian itatue. Harlequin is dif 
covered to beftride the horte, as I remember, 
by his fneezing: Pantaloon’s fervant yoes to 
climb up by the head, which directly bends 
its neck and bites him: He next tries to get 
up by the hind-leg, which, in fpringing back, 
gives him a moft terrible kick, and the poor 
dog is carried off with his face all over blood 
and beaten to pieces. 

After this, a tcene drops, and gives us a prof- 
pect of suinvus rugged clits, with two trees 

hang- 
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hanging over them, beautifully executed. The 
fame witches come in again, and, after fing- 
ing a while, retire, Then Harlequin appears 
4ifconfolate, and profirate upon a couch, 1n aa 
elegant apartment: Lightning flafhes; and 
four devils, in flame-coloured flockings, mount 
through trap-doors, furround him with their 
double-tongued forks, and the whole ftage, 
with the fcenery, and ai] upon it, rifes up gra- 
dually, and is carried all together into the 
air. 

Here the pantomine ends; and the fcrupu- 
fous critic muft not nicely enquire inte the 
reafons, why Harlequin is carried upwards in- 


An Account of the Trial of Captain 
Admiralty, held on Tuefday, the 
tice-Hall, iz the Old-Bailey. 


AMES Lowry being put to the bar, and 

arraigned on an inci¢tment for murder, 
which fet forth, that he, James Lowry, late 
Commander of the merchant-ihip Molly, not 
having the fear of God before his eyes, but 
being moved by the inftigation of the devil, 
did, on the 24th day of December, in the 24th 
year of the reign cf his prefent Majefty, with 
force and arms, on board the faid thip Molly, 
in. latitude 49 degrees, 50 minutes, did cruelly 
and violently affault, ftrike, and beat Kenith 
Hoffack, a mariner, on board the faid fh:p, 
with a rope the thicknefs of one inch and a 
half, over the back, loins, fhoulders, head, 
face, and temples, of which beatings, wounds, 
and bruifes, he inftantly died. ‘To which in- 
di€tment the prifoner pleaded Not Guilty, and 
put himfelf upon his country for his trial. 

The Council for the crown having opened 
the nature and heinoufnefs of the crime for 
which the prifoner ftood indicted, proceeded 
to call the following witnefles to fupport the 
charge. 

James Gatharah, chief mate, depofed, That 
on the 28th of O@ober, 175¢, he fet fail from 
Jamaica, in the Molly, commanded by Capt. 
James Lowry, the prifoner at the bar; that 
there were fourteen hands in all on board the 
Molly ; that on the 24th of December fol- 
lowing, in lat. 49 deg. 50 min. between 4 and 
§0’clock in the afternoon, he came upon deck, 
and faw the deceafed, Kenith Hoflack, feized, 
or tied up, one arm to the hillyards, and the 
other to the main fhrouds ; and that he faw 
the prifoner beating him with a rope, about 
aninch and half thick, called a crochet-brace ; 
that he went forward about his bufinefs, and 
returned about 5, when the deceafed begged 
x would let him down to eafe himfelf : ‘The 

aptain being then below, he went to him and 
got Jeave ; but, withal, orders that he fhould 
be feized up again, after he had eafed him- 
felf ; that, when the deceafed was Jet down, 
he was not able to ftand, but lay and crawled 


ypon deck, of which he wired the Cap- 


to the infernal regions ; as, alfo, why Pluto, 
with his fair Proferpine, defcends in a magni- 
ficent throne afterwards, into a fine pavilion. 
—After a fong or two, an imp brings him 
word, that poor Harly is trapped at lait ; but 
the black-bearded Monarch fays, Every thing 
fha!l be jolly. —Then the ftage is extended te 
a prodigious depth, clofing with a profpect of 
fine gardens and a temp'e. We are entertain- 
eda while with the agility of Meffieurs Cook, 
Grandchamps, Madamofelle’s Carmargo, Hil- 
liard, and others ; then with a grand chorus ; 
laftly, with a low bow from the performers.— 
And fo down drops the curtain, 


James Lowry, before the Court 
18th of February, 1752, at ee 


tain, who faid, Damn the rafcal, he fhams 
Abraham, fo feize him up again; on which 
he was tied up a fecond time, but not fo fat 
as before, which the Captain obferving, order- 
ed- him to be feized with his arms extended 
to the full ftretch ; that then the prifoner 
took che rope again and doubled it, took the 
ends in his hand, and, with the bite or double 
of the rope, beat him on the back, breaft, 
fhoulders, head, face, and temples, for about 
half an hour, walking about between whiles 
to take breath ; that about fix o’clock the de- 
ceafed hanging his head back as if motionlefs ; 
the Captain had him cut down, and called co 
him, this witnefs, and faid, 1 am afraid Kenny, 
is dead (for fo the deceafed was called by the 
fhip’s crew) when this witnefs replied, I am 
forry for it, I hope not ; that then this wit- 
nefs went to the deceaied to fecl his pulle, but 
could find none; that then he opened his 
breait to try if there was any palpitation of 
the heart, but found none, and then faid, I 
am afraid he is dead indeed ; on this the prie 
foner gave the deceafed a pat on the face, and 
faid,—Damn him, he is only hamming Abrae 
ham now ;~that then a fail was brought, and 
the deceafed put into it, and carried down to 
the fleerage, where the Captain whetted a pen- 
knife on a whetftone, and this witnefs opened 
a vein, but the deceafed did not bleed.—That 
the deceafed had been for fome time very ill 
of a fever, and was not quite recovered, but 
was on the mending hand, and could do many 
things about the fhip, but could not go up 
aloft. 

On his crofs examination, he was afked by 
the prifoner’s Council, if there had not been 
any quarrel or difputes between him and the 
prifoner before, or fince the death of Hoffack ; 
to which Gatharah faid, there had been dif- 
putes enough, for the prifoner had ufed him, 
and every perfon on board, in a very cruel and 
tyrannical manner during the whole voyage. 

Pri/. Coun. Did not you hear the prifoner 
complain to Captain Dalton, of the Nancy 

ie Qgpps 
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floop, that his crew had behaved extremely ill, 
and that he was afraid of a mutiny ? 

Gatkarab. No, never, nor was there ever 
any room for fuch complaint. 

Prif. Coun, Was not the deceafed very 
@runk that day ? 

Gatharab. No; I don’t believe he had 
@rank a dram that day. 

Prif. Coun. Did you not hear he had ftole 
@ bottle of rum? 

Gatharah. No. 

Prif. Coun. Nor that he ftole a nete from 
Waum, one of the fhip’s crew. 

Gatharah, Not that he had ftole a note, 
but that Waum faid he had lof a note, and 
that the deceafed faid, he had found it in his 
cabbin, and gave it. to Waum. 

Prif. Be honeft, Gatharah, and tell the 
truth ; did not I ufe the people that were fick 
with great humanity and kindnefs ? 

Gatharah, You never ufed any of the fick 
men with kindnefs, except James Smout, and 
him you ufed with great tendernefs ; but for 
the reft, fo far from ufing them with tendernefs, 
that you refufed to let me have a bit of loaf- 
fugar to burn with fome wine for a poor man 
that had the flux; and when the men were fo 
ill with fatigue and ficknefs, that they could 
tcarce ftand, you have beat them feverely with 
a large cane half as thick as my wrift, that you 
talled the royal oak forematt. 

The prifgaer then complained to the court, 
that he was not confined till feveral days after 
the death of the deceafed ; and that this wit- 
nefs, at the head of the confpiracy, feized the 
thip, altered her courfe, and inftead of going 
for London, where the was bound, carried her 
into Lifbon, where they were all feized, and 
dent home by the Englith Conful for piracy ; and 
how he had fworn this murder with a halter 
about his neck againit him, te prevent him 
$rom punithing this witnefs, with the reft of 
the crew, for their mutiny and piracy. 

Court to Gatharab. How came it that, as 
the murder was committed on the 24th of De- 
gember, you did not confine the prifoner till 
the 2th. 

Gatharab, If you pleafe, I will tell you 
what happened after the death of Hoflack. 
The people on board were very uneafy about 
the murder, and were for confining the 
Captain ; but I reprefented to them, that 
as our fhip was very leaky, fo as to require 
two pumps to be kept going night and day, 
and our people fickly, we could not {pare one 
hhand that was able to work ; that I believed 
‘what he had done would be a warning to him, 
fo as to ufe the people better the reft of the 
voyage ; that, while he was on board the fhip, 
he could not efcape, and, when we came to 
England, we coyld charge him with the mur- 
der before any fuftice of the peace, which 
‘would fave us a great deal of trouble. To this 
propofal they all agreed; but, inftead of the 
puifener’s behaving better, in two or three 
@ays, he went on as before, baving broke the 


finger of one man; bit another m4n's in fe 
bad a manner, that I advifed him to let me 
cut it off; broke the head and fkull of one 
man with his great cane, which he called the 
royal oak foremaft, one of the fplinters of 
which cane ftuck in the man’s fkull ; hurt the 
fide of another, and, if he had difabled but one 
man more, in all probability we muft have pe- 
rifhed: On this we refolved to deprive him of 
his command, and confine him ; but fo, that 
he had the ufe of his cabbin, and might come 
on the quarter-deck when he pleafed ; he had 
a light in his cabbin, that he might know what 
courfe we fteered at any time; the log-book 
was fhewed to him every day as foon as it was 
made up ; and as we could not hope to reach 
England, the fhip being fo extremely leaky, 
that, when one fun was down, I did not expec 
to fee it rife again, and the men were driven 
to fo much defpair, that they all torfook the 
pumps, kified each other, fhook hands, and re- 
figned themfelves to the divine will, but by my 
perfuafions they went to the pumps again ; and, 
with the prifoner’s advice, we made for Lifbon, 
where we arrived on the 13th or 14th of Ja- 
nuary. When we came off the rock of Lif- 
bon, we hoifted a fignal for a pilot, and as I 
was going on board a fhip, that lay near us, to 
borrow fome candles (our ftore being fpent) a 
fifhing-boat came with a pilot, but we, not 
having produét, were not allowed to come in, 
fo we were forced to anchor where we were. 
By this pi ot the Captain fent a letter to the 
Britith Conful, with a complaint, as I fuppof- 
ed, againft the fhip’s company, for we were 
prefently after put under arreft ; and, foon after 
that, the Conful came on board and examin- 
ed us, reinftated the priforer again in his thip, 
and I, with the reft of the crew, were put on 
ey a man of war, and fent home to Eng- 
and. 

Court. Did you, when you was examined 
before the Conful, give any information of the 
murder ? 

Gatharah, I did: the very fame that I 
have now given. 

Court, Were you treated as prifoners on 
board the man of war, in your paflage to Eng- 
land ? 

Gatharab. No: we were at liberty on board, 
and worked in the fhip, during our paflage, in 
the fame manner as the fhip’s company did. 

Court, What became of you after you came 
to England ? 

Gatharab, We were put into cuftody of the 
Marfhal of the Admiralty, 

Court. Clofe prifoners ? 

Gatbarab, No: for we could go out and 
return when we would, without any keeper 
with us. 

Court. Did you look on yourfelves as under 
confinement, on an accufation of mutiny and 
piracy, or to be witnefles againit the prifoner 
at the bar ? 


foner, 








Gatharab, To be witnefles againft the pri- . 
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The King’s Council faid, it is a common 
cuftom of the Admiralty to order the King’s 
witneffes into the keeping of their Marthal of 
the Admiralty. 

Prif. Pleafe my Lord, to let the log-book 
be read, of the 29th of December, which 
will plainly thew they were guilty of mutiny 
and piracy, 

Court, Whofe hand-writing is that article ? 

Gatbarab, It is mine. [It was read in 
court. } 

© Decem. 29. Unanimoufly agreed to con- 
fine the Captain, and make the firft port.’ 

Prij. to Gatharab. Did not the men in ge- 
neral behave ill during the voyage ; and did 
not I frequently fay, I believed they intended 
to mutiny ? 

Gatharab, ¥ never heard you fay any fuch 
thing, nor had you any oceafion, for the men, 
when well, did all that they could, but I am 
fure you ufed them very cruelly all the voyage. 

Prif. If you would be honeft, you would 
{peak the truth: did not you fee Roberts, the 
fecond mate, beating me, and did not you part 
us? 

Gatharah. I did fee you and Roberts, en- 
gaged together, and took you off him, as you 
were down together ; but this was after you 
was deprived of your command, and you had 
knocked Roberts down firft. y 

Prif. Did not Roberts fell rum to the peo- 
ple, by which they got drunk, and neglected 
their duty ? 

Gatharab. 1 know nothing of that; the 
men could not well get drunk, for you would 
not let them have what was their due. 

Court to Gatharab, Is it common to cor- 
reét men on board of fhips in the manner the 
deceafed was treated ? 

Gatbarab, \t is common on board of mer- 
chant-fhips to give the men a few ftrokes 
with a rope. 

Court. Did there feem to be any malice in 
the prifoner towards the deceafed ? 

Gatharab. There did, for the prifoner took 
every opportunity to ufe the deceafed ill, and 
I believe, if the prifoner had not killed the de- 
ceafed then, he would have done it before the 
end of the voyage. 

Court. What do you think was the caufe of 
the death of the deceafed ? 

Gatharzh. 1 do believe thet he died of the 
Arvifes and cruel treatment from the prifoner. 

Court. You faid the deceafed had been ill, 
and was not quite recovered, Do you think, 
if the deceafed had been in health, the ufage 
he received from the prifoner would have oc- 
cafioned his death ? 

Gatharab, 1 believe the ill ufage he received 
would have killed the ftrongeft man aliye, 

Council for the King. What character did 
the deceafed bear ? 

Gatharah. That of an honeft, fober, good- 
patured man. 


John Hunt, William Waum, and James 
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Smout, being called, confirmed the teftimony 
of Gatharah ; and the King’s Council, think- 
ing they had fufficiently proved the charge, 
refted it here, though they had feveral other 
witneffes ; and the prifoner was informed that 
now was the time to make his defence. 

Prif. My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
my cafe is exceeding hard; the witnefles that 
have been produced againft me, have agreed 
to fwear this murder upon me, well-knowing, 
that, if they do not take away my life, their 
own will be in danger, as I hope ta make ap- 
pear. In Oétober, 1750, I fet fail from Ja- 
maica, in the Molly, of which I was Com- 
mander, with thirteen hands befides myfelf on 
board ; we were bound for London; I had 
not been Jong at fea, but I found I had got a 
fet of the moft wicked, drunken, idle fellows 
that ever came into a thip. I had great ap- 
prehenfions that they intended to run away 
with the fhip, and fo I told Captain Dalton, 
in the Nancy, who came from Jamaica with 
me, and begged he would keep me company, 
and obferve what courfe we kept; this the 
witnefs Gatharah knew if he would have been 


-honeft, and fpoke the truth ; but he has fworn 


with a halter about his neck,—Often when I 
awaked, I found they had altered the fhip’s 
courfe while I was afleep ; and Gatharah, who 
wes my chief mate, often infulted me, and 
ufed me fo ill, :hat I was obliged to turn him 
out of my mefs, and forbid him my cabbin, 
Roberts, the fecond mate, having rum, would 
fell it to the men, notwithftanding I often for- 
bid him, by which means they were fcarce e- 
ver fober, Our fhip proving leaky, we were 
obliged to keep continually pumping, and fome 
of the men being fick, occafioned by their 
drinking fo much rum, I could not but be ve- 
ry angry with Roberts, for fupplying the 
men with liquor. On the 23d of December, 
though the witneffes fwear the 24th, one 
of the men had loft a bottle of rum, and I 
was informed the deceafed had taken it, and 
drank it ; at the fame time William Waum 
came to me, and cemplained he had loft a 
note, and believed that Kenith Hoffack (the 
deceafed) had ftole it (though he denies he faid 
fo now) upen which I called the deceafed upon 
deck, to examine him, and found he was fo 
drunk, as fcarce able to fland, therefore I or- 
dered him to be tied to the rails of the thip, 
till he was fober, for, 1f he had gone down te 
his cabbin, he would have got more rum, and 
fo endanger’d his life, he having been fick be- 
fore with drinking. The rails are not above 
breaft high. [The prifoner knelt down in the 
bar and fhewed the Court the manner, as he 
faid, the deceated was tied.] The deceafed be- 
ing a comical fellow, I took a bit of rope, and, 
flourithing it 3 times round, gave him a ftroke 
or two upon the breech, but not fo hard as to 
hurt him more than I do this book [ftriking 
his hand gently on the log-book that lay by 
him on the bar] after he had been tied for iome 
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time to the rails, he fell backward and foam- 
ed at the mouth ; I then cut him loofe, and 
he fell down, and I believe his being intoxi- 
cated, and ftruggling to get loofe, might fuf- 
focate him. 1 did all I could to recover him, 
as the witnefles againft me have allowed. I 
was not then charged with murdering the de- 
ceafed, nor did I hear any thing of fuch a 
charge, till five or fix days after Hoffack’s 
death, when they deprived me of the com- 
gand, confined me, fcized the fhip, altered 
her courfe, which was to England, and carried 
her to Lifbon. I had prepared a letter to fend 
on thore by the firft boat that came on board, 
to the Englifh Conful, informing him of the 
firuation I was in, who came on board, exa- 
miacd us all, and reinftated me in the com- 
mand of the fhip, which I brought home fafe 
to England ; and the crew were fent home pri- 
foners, on board of a man of war, upon my 


The Political State 


Fréruary 1. 

AGUE, Feb. 4, N.S. This day his 

moft ference Highnets the late Prince of 
Orange was interred 5 the moft material difpo- 
fitions are as follows :—The Princes and their 
Supporters, the States-gencral, the courts of 
juttice, the Magiftrates and Minifters of the 
Hague, were in the apartments allotted for 
them, by eight o’clock,—The Hague militia 
was under arms by feven o'clock, lining the 
ftreets through which the proteffion paffed, 
with their firelocks refted ; the Officers in 
uniform, with black breeches, ftockings, buc- 
Kies, and gloves, a crape round the left arm, 
and an orange cockade.—-When the proceffion 
reached the Wagenbrug, the Princes, Nobility, 
end Members of the feveral colleges, went in- 
to their coaches.—When the corpfe had pafled 
the Wagenbrug, the Nobles and Gentlemen, 
who carried banners, enfigns, trophies, or th- 
fignia, or who led horfes, delivered them up, 
and went into coaches,—When the corpfe ar- 
rived at the Ryfwick avenue, it was received 
by a detachment of four Officers, two fubal- 
terns, and fourfcore life-guards, who efcorted 
it @o Delft, and there drew up on each fide of 
the gate, whilft the proceffion entered the 
town. 

The Order of the Proceffion. 

A party under the Court-major, the dra- 
goon-guards, the horfe-guards, the Swifs- 
guards, the foot-guards, and the hundred yeo- 
men of the guard, all in uniform.-—All land and 
fea-officers, that were here, according to their 
rank and feniority.—His Highnefs’s domettics, 
phyficians, &c.-- Two kettle-drams, and 
twelve trumpets. —Wolfgang, herald at arms. 
—-A led horfe, with the arms of Naffau, in 
tapeftry.—A ftancard with the fame arms.— 
Fourteen Gentiemen of the law.—His High- 
nets's treafurer.—The Members and Pyefidsats 


accufation of mutiny and piraey. It cannot 
be fuppofed the Conful would truft me with 
the command of the fhip, if I had been under 
a charge of murder. 

The prifoner then faid, he had no witneffes 
as to the fact, but that he thought the log- 
book would fufficiently fupport what he had 
faid in his defence, as that the witnefles who 
had been produced againft him, had fworn with 
halters about their necks, in order to {creen 
themfelves for their wicked aéts of mutiny and 
piracy, well knowing, that, if he efcaped, they 
muft be hanged. And then called feveral 
perfons to his character. 

The witnefles being all examined, the Judge 
very impartially fummed up the evidence, and 
gave a moft excellent and learned charge to the 
Jury, who withdrew, and in about half an 
hour returned with a verditt, finding the pri- 
foner Guilty, Death. 


of Europe, &c. 


of his Council.—A herald at arms.—A flag 
reprefenting naval power, with this motto, Je 
maintiendrai, i.e. Ill fupport the dignity of 
the fleet.— An enfign reprefenting military 
power, with this motto, Vindice tuta lbertas 
3, e. The liberties of the Republic are fafe un- 
der my protection.——A banner and guidon.— 
The war-horfe.—The great ftandard —The 
horfe of ftate.—A banner with his Highnefs’s 
arms.— A banner, with this motto, Per an- 
gufta ad augufta, i.e. Through diftreiies we 
attain to glory.—The four quarters of his 
Highnefs’s coat of arms, viz. of Courland, An- 
hault, Hefle, and Naffau.—The gloves. —The 
f{purs.—The helmet.—The fhield.--The fword 
of war—The truncheon.—The coat of armour. 
—The mourning horfe—The order of the 
garter.— The fword of fovereignty.— The 
crown, on a black velvet cufhion, with filver 
lace.—The fuperior Officers of his Highnefs’s 
houthold.—The funeral car, of a peculiar in- 
vention, covered with filver-laced black vel- 
vet, and a magnificent canopy.—The eight 
horfes of the car, in which the corpfe was 
placed, led by fix Majors, and two Lieutenant- 
colonels. —The pall was borne by Count Mau- 
rice of Naffau, General Pretorius, and the 
Admirals Schryver and Rheinft. The corpfe 
was carried by twenty-two Major. generals, and 
two Commodores, and the canopy was fup- 
ported by twenty-three Colonels, the Prince 
ot Baden Dourlach, the Duke of Brunfwick. 
—Thefe were fucceeded by eight meffengers of 
ftate, bare-headed, and with cloaks.—Twe 
chamber-keepers.—Four trumpets.—The he- 
rald of the generality, in a coat of arms.— 
The houfe-keeper to the States. — The States- 
generals, two a-breaft, in long mourning cloaks, 
without bands or fwords, and followed by their 
dometties in livery. —Eight meffengers of ftate, 
~Fight ttatc-wiheis.—-Two chamber- keepers. 

—The 
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— The herald of Holland. — The ftates of 
Holland and Weft-Friefeland, — Eight ftate- 
ufher. — The head uther of ftate.—The Coun- 
cil of ftatee—- The Prefident and Coun- 
fellors of rhe great Council of Holland, Zea- 
land, and Weft-Friefeland.— ‘The magiftra- 
cy of Delft, and of the Hague. — The minif- 
ters of Deltt, and of the Hague.—When the 
proceffion arrived at a proper diftance of Deift, 
the Princes, Noblemen, and Members of the 
Several colleges alighted, and drew up in the 
fame order as at their fetting out.—When the 
corpfe entered the town, there was a triple 
difcharge of twenty-one cannon, the like at 
its entrance into the church, and the like at 
its being Jet down into the venerable repofito- 
ry of a race of heroes within, which clofed this 
melancholy ceremony.— Thanks were then 
returned, in the name‘of the moft ferene fami- 
ly, to the feveral colleges, and cther perfons 
of diftinction.—After which the proceffion re- 
turned in the fame order as abovementianed. 
February 3. 

St. Fames’s, Fan. 3. His Majefty was this 
day pleated to appoint the following Sheriffs, 
viz. ; 

Northumberland, William Fenwick, of By- 
well, Eq; 
Northamptonfhire, Sir Charles-Wake Jones, 

Bart. 

Rutlandfhire, John Bafs, of Belton, Efq; 
February 6. 

By letters by the French mail, we have an 
account from Leegan, in the ifland of Hifpa- 
niola, belonging to the French and Spaniards, 
that on the 18th of Oétober they had feveral 
dreadful fhocks of an earthquake, which con- 
tinued for a long time, {wailowed up two large 
mountains, which, when funk in the bowels 
of the earth, threw up vaft quantities of fire in 
different parts, and feveral towns and villages 
were demolifhed ; upwards of 6 French, and 
two or three Englith thips were loft. The da- 
mage fuftained is almoft incredible, 

February 10. 

Gloucefter, Feb. 8. We hear from Ludlow, 
that a woman at Clunton, near Bithop’s-caftle, 
whe had three children, having firft called 
them into her houfe and faftened the doors, 
took one of them and-cut his throat from ear 
toear, then wafhed and Iaid him on a table 
and put clean linnen about him ; after which 
the attempted ferving another of them in the 
fame manner, but the neighbours being alarm- 
ed by the uncommon noife that had been made, 
they broke in upon her, and, having fecured 
her, took her before a Juitice, where fhe con- 
felled that her intent was to have murdered 
them all. February 14. 

Yefterday James ‘Taylor, Efq; of Rother- 
hith, gave 500 pounds towards the expence of 

erecting a new building for the London ho/fpital. 
February 18. 
Mr. Robins the famous engincer, and his 
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deputy, who went to India in the fervice of 
the Hon. Eaft-India company, are both dead. 

Lord Chan:berlain’s Office, Feb. 1 Orders 
for the change of the mourning for the late 
Queen of Denmark, on Sunday the rft of 
March, viz. The men to continue in black 
full trimmed, plain or fringed Iinnen, black 
fwords and buckles ; undrefs, grey frocks. 

The Ladies to wear black filk, fringed or 
plain linnen, white gloves, black and white 
fhoes, fans and tippets, white necklaces and 
ear-rings, no diamonds ; undrefs, white or 
grey luftrings, tabbies, or damafks. 

February 26. 

This day the fcffions ended at the Old-Bai- 
ley, when the fourteen following prifoners re- 
ceived fentence of death, viz. James Hays and 
Richard Broughton, for a ftreet robbery. 
James Davis, for a ftreet robbery. John Pow- 
ney, for ftealing plate and other goods in a 
dwelling-houte, John Andrews, for forgery. 
Ann Wallfon, for the murder of Ann Ellard. 
Mary Gilley, for a robbery in her own dwell- 
ing-houfe, William Girdler, tor a highway 
robbery near Knighthbridge. Antony de Roja, 
for the murder of Mr. Farques, at Hoxton. 
Jofeph Gezerd:ne, for the murder of Chrifto- 
pher Alboney. Thomas Huddle, for return- 
ing from tranfportation. Bernard Angua, Tho- 
mas Fox, and Fhomas Gall, for publifhing a 
forged promiffory note for twenty-four guineas. 
Ann Lewis, who was to have received fentence 
for forging and publithing a feaman’s power of 
attorney, is refpited. 

Thirty-five to be tran{ported for feven years, 
four branded, and three whipt. 

The next feifions begins en Wednefday, the 
8th of April. 





February 28. 

Paris, Feb, 13. A soyal edi€& is publifhed 
here, ordaining, that the two firft volumes 
of the work intitled Encyclopédie, or a ra- 
tional dictionary of fciences, arts, and trades, 
by a fociety of men of letters, be, and remain 
fuppreiled, 1¢ appearing to his Majefty, that in 
thofe two volumes are induftrioufly iniert- 
cd feveral maxims tending to overthrow the 
royal prerogative, and excite a fpirit of inde- 
pendency, and anarchy ; and that, under dark 
and equivocal terms, they alfo aim at the 
revival of error, licentioufnets, immorality, ir- 
religion, and infidelity. His Majefty further 
prohibits all printers and bookfe!lers from vend- 
ing or ditpofing of them, under the penalty of 


2000 livres, and forfeiture of the freedom of 
their company. 

N. B. A tranflation of all the difcoveries 
and improvements, contained in the two vo- 


lumes of the Encyclopédie, publifhed at Paris, 
by M. Diderot, and now fupprefied by order 
of the Ring of France, will be publthed in the 
New Univertal Dictionary of Arts and Sci 
ences, printed for |. Htn TON, at the King’s- 
Arms, in Newgatc-ftreet. 
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CLIVE VIEW OF BELVOIR CASTLE,IN THE COUNTY OF LEICESTER . 
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